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P. a eerie ee 
mechanical en: ineer—for- 
mer — presi —_ of _ 
dyke-Marmon otor Co.; 

former president of the refunded. 


Stutz Motor Company—de- 1 


tr 


signer of the famous Safety 
Stutz—now president of 
Roto-Shaver Inc., — first 
engineer to design ‘and spon- 
sor an electric shaver of- 
fered on a@ money-back 
guarantee of perfect per- 


2. 
formance. 
° 3 
s 
NOTE: Roto-Shaver is 

being manufactured in 

limited quantities only. 4 
Not enough will be avail- 

able to permit distribution 
through retailers for some 
time. For the present, 
Roto-Shaver must be or- 
dered direct. 


5. 


HERE for the first time, an 
electric shaver is offered 
to ou by a firm that discards 
hypnotic adjectives and lets its 
product talk. Two years ago, 
when I decided to enter the 
electric shaver field, I laid out 
the specifications listed above. 
Then I built a shaver to fit them. 
Roto-Shaver is the result—and 
it fully attains every objective 
set for it. 


Without blade, brush, lather or 
water—Roto-Shaver will shave 
you clean and fast and without 
irritation—from the first day 
you use it. 


ning. 


But I don’t expect you to believe 
this—because it’s been said too 
























A CHALLENGE! 


Unless you say your Roto-Shaver 
meets all five of these conditions on 
your face in your hands, return it in 
five days and your money will be 


Must shave as close as the 
finest blade razor. 


Must do so the first time used— 
no “breaking-in” or tuitional period. 


Must not irritate even the most deli- 
cate skin. 


Must be sturdy, easy to clean—and 
must not “spray” whisker-dust. 


Must shave fast—from the begin- 


fit Last —Just in Time for Father's Day—an Electric Shaver Says: 


often. On the other hand, this 
has never been said before: 
so confident am I that Roto- 
Shaver will fulfill my promises 
that I am prepared to send you 
one on a 5-day money-back 
trial basis. Order a Roto-Shaver 
via the coupon—and if, within 
five days you return it for any 
reason whatever, I will refund 
your money in full. 


Yes, Roto-Shaver is priced a 
little higher—but it's two shav- 
ers in one and worth it. And it 
will convince you that it fulfills 
our promises if you give it a 
—- Would you like to try 
one 


President 
ROTO-SHAVER INCORPORATED 






ROTO-SHAVER! 


NO LONG TRAINING PERIOD—Five days of perfect 
shaving or money back. Roto-Shaver shaves perfect- 
ly from the beginning. It can’t let the skin through— 
it can’t irritate. And as for the shaving action, Roto- 
Shaver’s inner blades engage, by controlled, centri- 
fugal motion, each aperture in the plate 28,000 times 
a minute—a total of 17 million shearing actions a min- 


ute. Use Roto-Shaver for five days— 








and unless it wins your complete ap- 
proval, return it and your money will 
be refunded instantly. (Need we say that 
it will make a perfect graduation gift?) 
ROTO-SHAVER INC. 
Dept. J, 17 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
I am willing to try your Roto-Shaver. Please send me one with the 
understanding that I will return it if it does not meet all five of the 
conditions listed on this page. You will remit my money in full if 


I return the Shaver within five days. (Shavers bought for Father's 
Day Presentation need not be returned until June 24th.) 


I enclose remittance for $18.75. 
Please send my Roto-Shaver C.0.D. 


Name 
Address 
City 
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44 URRY up, dear, or we'll miss 
the rocket,” said Mrs. Jenks, 
peering out of the window of their 
cubicle on the nineteen hundredth floor 
at the swarm of interplanetary traffic. 

“Is it my fault I’m late?” grumbled 
her husband, struggling into his oxygen 
suit. “They're always keeping me over- 
time at the office. Noon, we're supposed 
to get off; but it’s nearer one o'clock, 
almost every day.” 

He felt very imposed upon. 

“Is the rocket in yet?” he asked. 

“I can’t see,” said Mrs. Jenks. “One 
of the television tubes must have burnt 
out.” 

“I knew it! It never fails!’ 

“Junior can fix it in a minute.” 

“We haven't time, Come on,” said 
Mr. Jenks. 

The family of three stepped into the 
communication chute and slid quickly 
down to the street level, where they 
hailed an air taxi for the hop to the 
Planet Station. 

“Young man,” said Mr. Jenks seek- 
ing a butt for his outraged feelings, 
“your school work seems to be getting 


In Those Happy Days to Come 


worse all the time. Look at this re- 
port!” 

“I know, Dad, but gee whiz! We 
have to study the worst tripe! All they 
ever give us is that darn classical stuff 
like Mickey Mouse and The Three Lit- 
tle Pigs all the time! Gosh!” 

“Just the same, they're classics, and 
you've got to know them, or you won't 
be educated.” 

Deep inside himself Mr. Jenks ap- 
preciated the boy’s suffering. He had 
had to go through the same mill. He 
remembered the time he flunked Amer- 
ican Culture B3 and was forced to stay 
after school and sit through Donald 
Duck twice. . . . But here they were 
at the Planet Station. 

“Three for Mars,” said Mr. Jenks at 
the ticket kiosk. “How soon does she 
come in?” 

“Just left,” said the clerk, yawning. 

“Just left?” echoed Mr. Jenks. ‘Well, 
when’s the next one?” 

3:12,” said the clerk. 

“Not till then? Forty minutes?” 
stormed Mr. Jenks. “I won’t wait! It’s 
ridiculous! This company gives the 
worst service I ever heard of!” 


“Now, Harry, don’t be so impatient.” 

“Say, Dad, as long as we've missed 
the rocket, how about going over to 
Mesopotamia and watching the war for 
a while?” 

“War, war,” grumbled Mr. Jenks. 
“That's all you youngsters think about.” 

Mrs. Jenks smiled to herself. ‘‘Let 
him see it if he wants to,” she said 
aloud. ‘You used to go, all the time, 
when we were first engaged.” 

“Never! I don’t know what this gen- 
eration is coming to, I really don’t. War, 
no less! At three dollars a seat! Now, 
when I was a boy I remember—” 

He broke off hastily, fearing to com- 
mit himself. Ah, though, he thought: 
those days in 2450, when he was sin- 
gle. . . . Oxygen was only ten cents a 
cubic foot then. You could live for al- 
most nothing. . . . And his first trip 
to Jupiter, that Sunday! And the old- 
fashioned cubicles of Little Old New 
York, where he had lived! Scarce five 
thousand feet up, they were. Those were 
the good old days! 

“All right,” he said. “We'll go to 
Mesopotamia.” 

—NorMAN R. JAFFRAY. 
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ZZ sai every FRIDAY FROM NEW YORK 
16 DAYS trom $285. 


SANTA ROSA 


INCLUDING OUTSIDE ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH 
in the splendid Grace Liners 


SANTA PAULA SANTA ELENA 


* Dining rooms, high up in the ship, with wide case- 
ment windows, open directly onto promenade decks. 
Ceilings roll back so you may dine under the stars. 


* Outdoor Tiled Swimming Pools 

* All outside rooms, each with private fresh water bath 
* Dorothy Gray Beauty Salons * Pre-release talkies 
* Eight ports, permitting visits to 15 cities 


* Shore trips, at slight extra cost, including 2-day, 160 
mile auto trip thru Venezuela, and full day at Panama 
Canal with opportunity to see Gatun Locks. 


* No passports required. 





Also 31 and 38 Day Cruises to 


PANAMA, COLOMBIA, ECUADOR, PERU, CHILE 


and 'Round South America Cruise-Tours. 
Weekly sailings from New York 





Boston 
Pittsburgh 





GRACE LIN Es 


628 Fifth Ave. (Rockefeller Center) or 10 Hanover Square, New York 
Washington, D. C. 
New Orleans 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


Chicago 
Seattle 


COURT CALENDAR 


THEATRE 


Bachelor Born, 4y Ian Hay. Three girls 
cut loose in an English public school, and, 
just as you'd imagine, it's all very British 
and very cricket-fields-of-Eton sort of thing. 


Golden Boy, by Clifford Odets. The tale 
of an Italian boy who should have been 
carrying a tommy-gun instead of a fiddle in 
his violin case. 


Heartbreak House, 4y George Bernard 
Shaw. Shavian wit flies around the stage of 
the Mercury Theatre these nights like fireflies 
in June. Shaw began a perfectly splendid 
job, and Orson Welles carries it through to 
a splendid finish with a superb cast. By all 
means. 


Hooray For What, by Howard Lindsey, 
Russell Crouse, E. Y. Harburg, and Harold 
Arlen. If you feel liverish and the doctor 
has advised you to get away from it all, 
this is your dish. Ed Wynn is beautifully 
silly, and there are some others in the cast, 
| some music that’s played from time to 
time, but you scarcely notice that, what with 
Wynn's inventions and his dissection of in- 
ternational problems. Diplomats could learn. 


I'd Rather Be Right, 4y George S. Kauf- 
man and Moss Hart. George M. Cohan bal- 
ancing the budget so a couple of Central 
Park acquaintances can live as cheaply as 
one. 


Once Is Enough, 4y Frederick Lonsdale. 
It’s too much, 


Our Town, by Thornton Wilder. 
Pulitzer Prize package. 


The 


Pins and Needles, 4y Harold Rome. A 
lot of people who didn’t stick to their 
knitting therefore find themselves actors and 
actresses in this musical that lampoons any 
and everything, and the ex-garment workers 
who comprise its cast are refreshing in their 
enthusiasm for their new work. 


Room Service, by John Murray and Allen 
Boretz. Hysteria repeats itself nightly at 
the Cort Theatre. 


Shadow and Substance, by Paul Vincent 
Carroll. A cynical Irish Canon thrown into 
sharp bas relief by his simple servant girl. 
A play distinguished by its literary excel- 
lence and poetic beauty and polished by the 
performances of Sir Cedric Hardwicke and 
Julie Hayden. 


Susan and God, 4y Rachel Crothers. Ger- 
trude Lawrence breaks into an Oxford Move- 
ment rash, recovers, and breaks out again. 
The season’s first success, which will prob- 
ably hold over successfully through next 
season. 


Tobacco Road, by Jack Kirkland. Jeeter 
Lester still a-cussin’ an’ a-cuttin’ up away 
down thar among the Georgia crackers. 
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What a Life, by Clifford Goldsmith. Ezra 
Stone gives one of the best performances 
of the year as Henry -Aldrich, a boy who 
manages to baffle teachers and parents alike, 
as he goes his harried way through high 
school with a marked talent for getting 
into trouble and staying there. 


Whiteoaks, 4y Mazo de la Roche. Ethel 
Barrymore, as a reconditioned mummy, brow- 
beats the will-waiting Whiteoaks for two 
acts, before she dies and leaves her money 
to the person they sus as being least 
likely to get it. Except for Miss Barrymore, 
it’s all pretty dull. 


You Can't Take lt With You, 4) George 
S. Kaufman and Moss Hart. Tack on that 
stock capsule again: “Last year's Pulitzer 
Prize winner” and advise those who have 
not yet seen this hoopy-scoopy drama to do 
so immediately. 


MOVIES 


Adventures of Robin Hood. If you have 
a good memory for the books you read once 
you will ny & surprised. You may even 
be pleased. With Errol Flynn and Olivia de 
Haviland in Technicolor. 


The Divorce of Lady X. A pretty good 
farce on the old bedroom theme. Merle 
Oberon in one bed, Laurence Olivier in the 
other. 


Doctor Rhythm. Beatrice Lillie is good 
on the stage, O.K. on the radio, and not so 
hot in the movies. A jumbled film, but it 
has quite long stretches you can look at 
with no misgivings. 


Four Men and a Prayer. Darryl Zanuck 
and the munitions industry all over the 
world. Effective enough in spots. 


Jezebel. 


Bette Davis smothered by old 
moss, magnolia, and poor sanitation. , 


The Joy of Living. A rather too obvious 
attempt by Irene Dunne to recapture some 
of the charm and humor of last year’s 
“Awful Truth.” 


Lenin in October. A fine presentation of 
Lenin, less as hero than as hard-working, 
likeable politician. 


Life Dances On. Excellent acting in a 
French film about a sentimental widow and 
her early loves. 


Sailing Along. A Jessie Matthews musical 
and just what you would expect. 


Test Pilot. Ideal wife Loy scared she will 
lose iceal he-man Gable, the boy airplane- 
smasher. Thrilling action shots before ideal 
movie martyr Tracy gets His. 


There's Always a Woman. La femme a 
chercher is saucer-eyed Joan Blondell in a 
moderately funny mystery. 


To the Victor. You might not think a dog 
herding five sheep across a narrow bridge 


would be very interesting, but it is. Will 
Fyffe, undiscovered save in England, is good, 


Vivacious Lady. Ginger Rogers, one 
hears, is making an attempt to supercede 
Garbo. 


The Pearls of the Crown. Sascha Guitry 
and an excellent cast speak English, French, 
and Italian, pursue the pearls of the British 
crown over four centuries of absorbing his- 
tory, and breathe life into the dead names of 
Stuart and Tudor, de Medici and Bourbon. 
Sophisticated, witty, and glamorous, it is as 
absolutely novel as it is excellent. 


Her Jungle Love. Impassive Dorothy La- 
mour must have been scared as a child by 
The Great Stone Face. This is a parody of 
all that is awful in jungle pictures. 


Storm in a Teacup. Light British satire 
and a number of wonderful accents, includ- 
ing that of Nova Pilbeam. 


BOOKS 


Bowleg Bill, The Sea Going Cowboy, 
by Jeremiah Digges. Americana about the 
8-foot Wyoming cowboy who went to sea 
riding a fish. Funny as pie in somebody 
else’s eye while you're saline it. But next 
day it lays a pumpkin fit to be rolled through 
Bill's bow legs. 


Chesterton, Belloc, Baring, by Raymond 
Las Vergnas. A musical critic interprets 
three mystical writers for mystical readers, 


Charles Dickens: The Progress of a 


Radical, 4y T. A. Jackson. Although it is a 
labor of love, the red suit doesn’t fit Dickens 
too well. 


English Pastoral Poetry, by William Emp- 
son. The historical basis of English pastorals. 
William starts in a clear stream but ends in 
the marshes. Still, anyone who can make an 
old hack like Gray’s Elegy do new tricks has 
the makings of a critic. 


Farewell To Sport, by Paul Gallico. Good- 
bye to the stumblebums, muscle molls, and 
the whole world of sport, crooked as a pig's 
tail. An honest guy gives its hooey the razz, 
but blubbers a little on the way out. Paul 
writes with liniment and sweat for ink, so 
he brings the smell of the shower room right 
into your cozy little home. 


High Tension, by William Wister Haines. 
High tension writing about linemen. There’s 
no lead in Bill’s pants. 


Listen, Little Girl, 4) Munro Leaf. What 
chance have the little sweet potatoes who 
roll into New York to gather the precious 
gold dust of the big city? About as much as 
any potato in a famine. If someone would 
create jobs, the little gals might be able to 
use this one on how to get them. 


Men Must Work, 4) Loire oe 
you know that in order to get a jo 
(Page 47, please) 
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1—Battle of the Chesapeake 
and the Shannon; Lawrence coins 
phrase “Don’t give up the ship!” 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, man re- 
moves top from milk bottle with- 
out stabbing himself with fork, 
1934, 


2—Maine goes dry, 1851; as aS / Me 
Maine goes so goes the nation, 1919. Lawrence M. Moth, piano 
tuner, Minneapolis, Minn., arrives for work after 9:30 a.m., 1919. 






dont give up the shop’ 
- 


3—Jefferson Davis born, 1808. Hobson sinks the Mer- 


rimac in Santiago Harbor, 1898. First Marion Davies motion picture 
acclaimed enthusiastically by Hearst Press, 1850. 


4—First contingent of “Summer People” arrives at 
Truro, Wellfleet, and Provincetown, Cape Cod. Oldtimers shudder 
for benefit of Joseph C. Lincoln but keep the cash register greased, 
1900-1938. Child actor grows up rich, 1995. 






‘ . — = . 

5—First chapter of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” published in 
magazine, Harriet Beecher Stowe receiving $300 for serial rights, 
1851. First registration day for Great War; future bonus-collectors 
feel the prick of forced patriotism, 1917. Annual Old Swimming 
Hole story in all papers, 1938. 


6—New York taxicab driver slows up to allow another 
car to get ahead of him, 1914. American newspaper revolutionizes 
journalism by printing photograph of girl in wedding dress without 
using caption “‘A June Bride,” 1938. 


7—Caius Publicus Lock and Fabius Cornelius Key 


decide to collaborate on inventions, South Rome, 212 B. C. 


8—Andrew Jackson dies, 1845. Guest arriving at home 
of friend restrains himself from facetiously placing his hat on bust 
of Shakespeare standing in entrance hall, 1901. Albuquerque, N. M 
resident fills in one of those ““The movement of my watch is No. — 
blanks in a pocket diary, 1919. 


*? 
” 


9—First given point passed by a parade, 1437. John 
Howard Payne, author of ““Home, Sweet, Home,’”’ once popular song 
now used as signal to end dances, born, 1791. 


10—Wyoming Territory gives votes to women, 1869. 
Jeff hits Mutt instead, 1894. 


11—Last Scottish proper noun falls victim to the garment 
trade as Brooks Brothers introduce ‘“‘Drumossie Drawers,” 1940. 
Corn Exchange Bank and Schulte Cigar Stores nearly come to blows 
fighting for the last remaining corner site in New York City, 1947. 


12—First naval engagement of American Revolution, 
1775. Charles Goodyear gets patent for manufacturing rubber fabrics,- 
1844; Mrs. Goodyear starts telling him not to forget his overshoes, 
1845 


13—France declares war on England in aid of American 
colonies, 1778. Phillippa Bipple, Syracuse, is first secretary to use 
expression “Mr. Beetlebaum is out, but if you will leave your name 


and address we shall get in touch with 
ae! 


you at our first opening,” 1919. 
whats all the 


flags for? 









14—FLAG DAY. Three million 


persons in New York City alone ask 
why flags are being shown, 1922. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe born, 1811. 
First diving suit patented; short story 
writers begin looking up life and 
habits of octopus, 1834. 
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Originated by Marc Connelly and George S. Kaufman 


(Revised and brought up to date by the Editors of THE JUDGE) 
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15—King John signs Magna Charta, 1215. Franklin 
performs kite-and-key experiment, 1752. First Liberty Loan closes 
successfully in spite of the posters, 1917. Pure silk shoelace, adver- 
tised as 30 inches in length, actually measures 30 inches, 1921. 


16—International commission appointed to find out why 
restaurants bring on the butter fifteen minutes ahead of the bread 
asks permission to handle disarmament question instead, 1922. Soda 
clerk serves glass of water with sundae without being asked for it, 1940. 


17—Battle of Bunker Hill, 1775; double-header in Bos- 


ton, 1922. Joke from German weekly remains comic after translation 
into English, 1923. 


18—United States declares war on England, 1812; Eng- 
lish histories of the Napoleonic Wars still just mention it casually, 
1938. Battle of Waterloo chooses same date, 1815. Thirty-fourth 
March of Time announcer dies from acute breathlessness, 1943. 


19—West Virginia admitted to Union, 1863. Old- 


fashioned insurance agent, seeking audience with business man, admits 
he is an insurance agent, 1901. 





20—De Soto dies, 1542. Queen Victoria succeeds to 


throne, 1837. Second families found in Virginia, 1922. 


21—Summer begins at 9 :04 P.M., sponsored by American 
soft drink industry. Recount of contested election in North Potash, 
New Hampshire, yields exactly the same result as before, 1965. 
Republican convention renominates Taft after bitter struggle, thereby 
achieving world’s greatest technical victory, 1912. 


22—Restaurant opens in Atlanta, Ga., with so many 
sugar bowls that waiters are not required to steal them from other 
tables, 1913. Record-breaking attendance at funeral of pool player 
who always put the chalk in his pocket, 1922. 


23—William Penn acquires Pennsylvania from the In- 
dians, thereby making himself responsible for the Philadelphia Ath- 
letics, 1683. First successful typewriter patented; installment terms 
invented, 1868. 


24—John Cabot lands on Labrador, 1497; Henry Cabot 


— lands on Wilson, 1918. Taxi driver polite on a rainy night, 
1960. 


25—Custer’s last stand, 1876. Kavalik Agasterian, 


Armenian immigrant, arrives in New York and announces he will not 
go into the rug business, 1939. Benjamin Posk, Pennsylvania poli- 
tician not accused of graft, sets fire to Philadelphia in hope of getting 
in the papers, 1938. 


26—First American troops arrive in France ; 319 different 
accounts of their first words on French soil cabled to American news- 
papers, 1917. Henry J. Dolmann, Cascade Park, Pa., successfully 
tightens small screw in eye-glasses with his thumbnail, 1922. 


27—Employees of Little Terror Laundry expelled from 
Wet Wash Union for delivering shirts to patron with all buttons 
intact, 1936. Annual group of dewy college graduates told by new 
employers of the splendid opportunity awaiting them and that the $15 
a woul for the first three years is a mere formality, 1938. 


28—Battle of Monmouth, 1778. Bridgeport, Connecticut, 


is first city to make really conscientious effort to be sure that railroads 
pass through specially prepared slums, 1837. 


29—Great Britain levies the Stamp Tax, 1767. W. J. 


Perkins, of Louisville, Ky., becomes 
raving maniac at dinner table when 
he discovers that he has been given 
fork with bent prong for ninth con- 
secutive night, 1922, 


30—W arm-hearted Congress sets 
aside Indian Territory; aborigines sat- 
isfied to break even, 1834. Annual 
July prickly heat microbes hold vic- 
tory rally on eve of going over the 
top, 1900-1938. 
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NOW YOU CAN AFFORD TO SMILE 


A ja 


A limited number 


of LARGE tubes of 


BOST TOOTH PASTE 


Mail the coupon below with a dime, or ten cents in stamps, and receive a large, family-size tube of the 


famous Bost Tooth Paste, which has been awarded the Good Housekeeping seal of approval. 


Then you can afford to smile. For your dime 
will bring you enough BOST Tooth Paste to 


clean your teeth regularly for about a month. 


Some women are lovely when they smile—but 
some are only lovely antil they smile. For, be- 
hind their shapely vivid lips, one sees the dingy 
traces of too much tobacco. They need BOST 
—to brush away all tell-tale discoloration. 
BOST Tooth Paste with its bland and gentle 
oils, dissolves tobacco stains. It doesn’t scrape 
them off with abrasives—it dissolves them off 


with harmless oil. That's the magic of BOST. 
6 


TRY IT... AND SEE! 


Send for this large tube of BOST Tooth Paste to- 

day. Use it regularly for a month and prove to 

yourself that here, at last, is a tooth paste that 
does all that it claims to do. 





BOST Tooth Paste Co. 
Department T.J. 
480 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
I enclose 10 cents in stamps or coin. Please mail me, post- 


paid the large tube of Bost Tooth Paste advertised in 
The Judge. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY 
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HE pressure being brought to bear 
ie. Alf M. Landon to announce 
his candidacy for the United States Sen- 
atorship from Kansas is tremendous. 
His candidacy, if announced, would be 
based upon two premises; first, the wel- 
fare of the State of Kansas in its ap- 
pearance before the nation, and second, 
that the great party demand now exist- 
ing in Kansas for his nomination, re- 
solve itself into a unanimous demand, 
without contention, in the primaries— 
which Governor Landon does not ex- 
pect and would consider a miracle. 

The first premise has as its motivat- 
ing influence the already announced can- 
didacy of Gerald B. Winrod, of Wichi- 
ta, evangelist and editor of 
the “Defender,” a combina- 
tion of medicine man, circus 
barker and fanatic. Winrod 
succeeds, in some degree, to 
the: mantle of old Doc 
Brinkley. He is anti-every- 
thing, and particularly anti- 
Jew and anti-Catholic. He 
rants his way about the Sun- 
flower State trying to attract 
a sufficient following to in- 
sure his nomination on the 
Republican ticket for United 
States Senator. That would 
be a situation not to the lik- 
ing of the party as a whole. 

The second premise has 
to do with the political as- 
pirations, for the same nom- 
ination, of former Gover- 
nor Clyde M. Reed, of Par- 
sons, editor of the ““Parsons 
Sun,” Dallas W. Knapp, of 
Coffeyville, lawyer, now 
State Senator, and Reverend 
Jesse Clyde Fisher, of Gar- 
den City, Methodist minister, who re- 
signed as district superintendent of the 
Methodist Church in Southwest Kansas 
to make the Senatorial race, all of whom 
are respected and liked by the former 
Governor and Republican candidate for 
the Presidency of the United States. 
Their campaigns are sincere and dig- 
nified. The growing demand for the 
nomination of Alf Landon would not 
bring an announcement of his candi- 
dacy in competition with all of these 
three. 


a 


ATIC 
awe 


The demand for Landon’s candidacy 
is as unique as it is intense, in that it 
comes not only from his fellow Kan- 
sans, but from people in all parts of the 
United States, who would like to see the 
Republican Party represented in the up- 
per house of the Congress by such a man. 
That he would add lustre to the party 
name goes without saying. That his 
great common sense and rich exper- 
ience would be an invaluable asset to 
both the government and his ‘party is 
equally certain. 

In a speech before the Inland Press 
Association in Chicago on May 17th, 
he delivered a broad and bitter attack 
against Hitlerism and dictatorship in 
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general in whatever nation. It was a 
masterpiece both of statesmanship and 
constructive thinking, and is earnestly 
recommended to the reading of every 
American. 

In his conversation with this writer 
at his home in Topeka, the Governor 
said, “I sincerely feel a deep sense of 
obligation to the seventeen million peo- 
ple who voted for me at the last elec- 
tion, and I submerge all political ambi- 
tion for the good of my party. I feel 
that the party needs one man who is 
not a candidate for anything.” Statisti- 
cians have shown how these seventeen 
million votes to which the Governor re- 
fers, distributed very little differently, 
would have elected him to 
the Presidency. Seventeen 
million people voting for 
any man in these United 
States is a lot of people, and 
any man who had a follow- 
ing such as that in the cha- 
otic and emotional cam- 
paign of two years ago can 
be counted upon as being 
a serious factor with which 
td contend in the next na- 
tional election, regardless of 
his final decision on the 
Senatorship. 


T is not recalled when 

any man, defeated for the 
Presidency, has emerged 
from that defeat with such a 
retention of well-balanced 
common sense, happy con- 
duct and a constantly amaz- 
ing and ever increasing 
growth in stature. He is the 
titular head of the Republic. 
an Party in the nation to- 
day, and as its head has not tried in 
any way to impose his will upon the 
party. He has the right, set by prece- 
dent, to outline its policies and its aims, 
and to pass upon its announced objec- 
tives. As United States Senator from the 
State of Kansas, he would be well 
upon his way to his second nomination 
for the Presidency, and his election 
would be the turning of one of the 
most brilliant pages in American history. 
H.N. 


- 


“WHY, SURE I'LL WATER YER HOSS. I AIN’T WATERED A HOSS 
IN TWENTY YEARS!” 


The Judge 














DON’T know how it was I forgot 
j to lock the door. Or maybe I didn't. 
Anyway, I was standing there in the 
shower, soaking the heat into that place 
between my shoulders at the base of the 
back of my neck, where it always seems 
to do the most good. 

Then somebody came in. I couldn't 
see out—the little shower cubby has a 
semi-opaque glass door—but I distinctly 
heard somebody come in. After a min- 
ute the water started running in the tub. 

“Don’t use quite so much of the hot, 
please. This tap is running cold, prac- 
tically.” It was a woman’s voice, and I 
was pretty startled. 

“What?” I shouted, thinking perhaps 
she would realize that it wasn’t her sis- 
ter or whatever, and leave. 

“I said you’re using all the hot water, 
and I can’t get any in the tub. Can you 
use it a little colder, please?” 

“All right,” I called back, wondering 
if my voice sounded like her husband's. 
I turned the water down quite a lot. I 
had been using a large amount of cold 
water mixed with all the hot that would 
come, in order to get enough pressure 
on the back of my neck. I was really 
getting pretty well saturated by this 
time, but I could hear her splashing 
around in the tub and was at a loss as to 
just what to do. So I just stood there 
and started soaping all over again. 

“You shouldn’t use so much hot wa- 
ter so long,” she called to me. “It’s 
bad for you.” 

“I've got a hangover,” I shouted 
back. 

“Weill, you don’t have to yell at me. 
I'm not deaf,’ she screamed over the 
splash of her bath water and the steady 
roar of mine. She didn’t sound mad— 
more as if she were reasoning with me. 
Then she started singing, loud and clear. 

Somebody else came in, whistling. 

“Hi, Mrs. Jetnik,”” he said and began 
whistling along as she sang. 

“Hello, Mr. Gaenslein,”’ she said 
loudly. ‘Where did you say you got 
those clams?” His voice was younger 
than hers, although not especially young. 

“Way up on Amsterdam—an Italian 
named Baccigalupi.” He started to brush 
his teeth, saying, just as he got started, 
“Hshfona prr laseek.” 
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YOU SOAP 


“He did, really?” Mrs. Jetnik called 









By Donald Morris 


out. “A big one?” Mr. Gaenslein 
stopped brushing. 
“Oh I don’t know., Not so big, I 


guess. Well! Hello, Ed, hello, Mrs. 
Swarthout.” Two more people had 
come in. 


“Hello, Harry,” said Ed. 

“Evalyn,” Mrs. Jetnik called, “have 
you seen the milk man?” 

“No, why?” 

“Well, there’s the oddest thing writ- 
ten on my milk card, and I want to 
know what about it.” 

“He put down three cartons of 
matches on my card last month,” Mrs. 
Swarthout said. “He explained it, 
though—-said he meant watches.” 

“Well, he'll have some explaining to 
do about mine. It’s an indecent pro- 
posal or proposition or whatever they 
call it.” 

“T'll be hanged,” Mr. Gaenslein said. 
“Written in English?” 

“No, it was in Polish, and bad Polish 
at that.” Somebody was coming into 
the shower now, opening the door and 
walking in, looking out backward over 





MY BACK 





his shoulder. When he said hello, I 
recognized Ed. He was a fairly thin 
man with no eyebrows and long arms. 
There wasn’t much room though. 

“Here,” he said. “I'll soap your 
back if you'll soap mine.” I said all 
right. “Evalyn,” Ed shouted, “is that 
door open? There’s an awful draft in 
here.” 


hh HAT’S a fine way to talk about a 

b pen man, Ed,” Mrs. Jetnik said, 
and everybody laughed. I laughed too, 
a little nervously. 

“I only know one man from Chi- 
cago,” Mrs. Swarthout said. How she 
knew I was from Chicago I don’t know. 
“And that is Oscar DePriest. He used 
to be the only Negro Congressman, I 
think.” She was brushing her teeth 
now, or else Gaenslein was brushing his 
again. 

“I met the nicest girl,” Gaenslein 
said. ‘She can’t read or write, and she 
works in Radio City somewhere.” I 
was soaping Mr. Swarthout’s back now. 

(Page 45, please) 


“ALL ON ONE CHECK, SIR?” 


Watermelons 


N my community, I have achieved some small 
{ reputation as a watermelon expert. With the 
rapid approach of the watermelon season I 
hasten to make public the fruits of my experience. 

I have been asked time and time again for the 
best way to get one of these cumbersome fellows 
into the icebox. I am forced to state that there is 
no “best” way. There is a second best way, but 
there is no first best way. These agile creatures, 
fast and speedy in spite of their bulk, forestall all 
attempts, and it is indeed a feat to be able to close 
an icebox door on a watermelon without turning 
around and finding that you have left several 
pounds of butter, and a bottle of milk, and a stalk 
of celery on the kitchen sink. 

I have known several watermelons that were 
so wary and determined to avoid capture that they 
chose suicide rather than go into the icebox. Their 
fear of being cramped in a small space with cold 
meats and potato salads amounted to strong claus- 
trophobia, and reached such pitch that they leaped 
from my arms in a frenzy and dashed themselves 
to pieces on the linoleum. 

A friend of mine once caught a very young 
watermelon and placed it in his icebox while it was 
tou small and feeble to protest. He had occasion 
to regret this unsportsmanlike move, however, for 
the little fellow, deprived of the society of his 
brothers, soured on life and turned into a cucumber. 

—D. M. Bricker. 





BANG! BANG! 





“I ALWAYS GET WATSON INTO THE 
PICTURE . . . HE NEVER WINS BUT 
HE MAKES SUCH SWELL FACES.” 


Movie Proverbs 
Te bigger the lobby, the 


stiffer the usher. 

The darker the theater, the 
narrower the aisles. 

The more effective the re- 
frigeration, the more certain 
the pneumonia. 

The more continuous the 
performance, the more con- 
stant the seat shifting. 

The taller the doorman, the 
more elaborate the uniform. 

The larger the signs, the 
punker the movie. 


“It often happens,” says a 
doctor, ‘‘that a man who is a 
lunatic is entirely ignorant of 
the fact.” Unless he happens 
to be married, of course. 


If Schmeling and Louis want 
to get some real roadwork in 
their training they should try 
running every day from the 
ringside to one of the “ring- 
side” seats. 


The Judge 












HIGH 


VEN the great have their incoher- 

ent moments. Here in New York 
our favorite tycoon, Henry Luce of Time, 
can,-and usually does, compress any 
command into one hoarse bark. In this 
way “Bring me a ham sandwich” be- 
comes “Bmyamwitch!” 

Then there is one of radio’s most ver- 
satile and successful producers, dynamic 
Phil Lord, who will now and then get 
excited when someone fails to come to 
the point. Eftsoons he will bang the 
table and bellow “‘Be pacific! Be pacific!” 

But the noblest Roman of them all is 
the well-known editor who last month 
breezed into a subordinate’s office, desir- 
ing the underling to assuage the fears 
of a group who might possibly be of- 
fended by a forthcoming article. “Call 
them up,” commanded the editor. ‘Call 
them up and waylay their fears!” 


Death on Strike 


Although we pass a score of picketed 
restaurants, haberdashers, and other of- 
fending establishments of every descrip- 
tion on our way to work, we neverthe- 
less try to feel ourself detached from all 
that is strife. But strife will out; we have 
seen its latest refinement, waving a long, 
cold, clammy finger at us from another 
world. For on Lexington Avenue two 
gloomy pickets have been parading with 
this ominous message on their black 
vestments: ‘‘Unfair! Caskets Sold Here 
Made by Non-Union Labor. Please Do 
Not Patronize the Universal Chapel. 
Casket Makers’ Local 1728.” 

Supposing we should, all unknowing, 
after our demise be consigned to a non- 
union coffiin—with the Almighty run- 
ning a closed shop? A pretty pickle, eh? 
You may dismiss it with a shrug, but we 
are going home right now and give our 
soul a cold shower. 


The Corporate Urge 


According to latest advices, the fol- 
lowing organizations are among those 
who have felt it necessary to incorporate 
and establish themselves in this city: 
The Big Indian Association; the Squeez- 
Ezy Mop Company; Loyal Finns of New 
York, Inc.; Joyful Frocks, Inc.; the 
Serene Dress Company; the Big Penny, 
Inc.; Debut Undies; Junior Achievement, 
Inc.; Makers of History, Inc.; the Inter- 
national Sunshine Society, Inc.; the In- 
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ternational Revolving Door Company; 
and the Colossal Trading Company. 


For Immediate Release 


To many a columnist and newspaper 
there is no greater boon and source of 
material than the avalanche of publicity 
blurbs, information ‘“‘bulletins,’ and 
“press releases” which daily come 
gratis from night clubs, hotels, movie 
companies, kiddie-car manufacturers, 
radio stations, trade associations, charity 
organizations, ad infinitum. Were they 
not quite so enthusiastically studded 
with glittering adjectives and were they 
not quite such bad imitations of news- 
paper style, it would be entirely possible 
to write a regular daily column from 
them without adding a single word. 
As a result, the post-war phenomencn 

















































































































of Publicity, the vocal side of business, 
has grown to tremendous dimensions. 
Yet every now and then we cannot 
help feeling that the great machine is 
cracking, that there are people in it who 


just don’t care anymore. As this year’s 


Publicity- Man-Whose- Heart - Is-Not-In- 
His-Work, we nominate whoever wrote 
the sketch on Lola Lane of the movies, 
in Warner Brothers’ Biography Book. 
On a delicately non-commital note it 
begins: “Lola Lane was born Dorothy 
Mullican in Macy, Indiana . . . Mar- 
ried Lew Ayres and divorced him. Ditto 
with Alexander Hall. Believes now that 
the screen is the place for her, so another 
venture at matrimony will have to wait 
for the right man to come along. 

“If she ever left the dramatic fold 
she would go in for dress designing. 
Seems to have a real aptitude and origi- 
nality for this sort of thing .. . . Plays 
the piano and sings and all that sort of 
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ation in what we had always thought 
were fairly stable retail prices. 

We know it only by report; somehow 
tickers have lost their old glamor for us. 
But we can picture the scene as the pale 
soulless tape slides by: “. . . 22-inch 
frying pans formerly 89c.now 79c ... 
rubber garden hose down 2c to 17c foot 

. etaoin shrdlu . . . aspirin up Ic 
dozen mezzanine floor ... buy for 
cash ...a bargain... bicarb soda 
was 29c now 26c Ib... . 

We can see frantic arms shooting sky- 
ward, hoarse voices crying, “Buy 200 
aspirin at 27. Sell 40 frying pans at 74.” 
Wizened old men, shoe clerks, barbers 
—the old tipsters there again—here the 
mad gleam of optimism burning—there 
a haggard man muttering “My Gawd! 
Wiped out!” 








Junior Contends 


That you will enjoy yourself at: 
The Terrace Room in the Hotel New 
Yorker, seeing old-time movies where 
the villain never gets his man for keeps. 
Peering into the trick focus mirrors 
at the Croydon Bar on 86th Street. 
Listening to Xavier Cugat directing 
both an American and a rhumba-tango 
orchestra on the recently-opened Star- 
“ANY OLD TOMAHAWKS—PEACE PIPES?” light Roof of the Waldorf-Astoria for 


dinner dancing, while Mischa Borr 


thing .. . . Has been in Canada, Mexico 
and Cuba, but that isn’t enough. . . 
Her suppressed desire is to travel all 
over the world and peer around at stuff 
and things.” 

“Her favourite color is blue, but if 
you want her to like you, send her or- 
chids .. . Has no favorite foods particu- 
larly, but she can cook and often does 
.... Turns up her dainty nose at prize 
fights. But she is a real athlete indoors 
when she unfolds the bridge table and 
starts to shuffle cards. Collects first edi- 
tions of her favorite modern authors. 
Also enjoys the books of Voltaire, Donn 
Byrne, Heinrick, Van Loon, Stephen 
Zweig, and all of Shakespeare’s plays.” 





Over the Counter 


R. H. Macy & Company, not content 
with impressing on our citizens the im- 
portance of thrift, has decided to make 
them all comparison shoppers. Aping 
the Trans-Lux theatres, they have in- 
stalled a ticker tape, projected on a 
screen. There the bargain-hunting cus- 
tomer can follow every slightest fluctu- “RUN OUTSIDE AND PLAY, ROVER—IT’S DAYLIGHT NOW!”’ 
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plays violin solos for cocktails in the 
adjoining Palm Bar. 

Dancing way up thar’ in the very 
formal, white-tie Rainbow Room. 

Having an outdoor lunch, where the 
glamour offsets such palty considera- 
tions as cinders in the soup, anywhere 
along lower Fifth Avenue, or down by 
the fountain in the Sunken Gardens at 
Rockefeller Centre (only yesterday a 
skating rink). 

And best of all, having breakfast with 
the sea-lions or any appreciative young 
thing on the terrace at the Central Park 
Zoo. You can see Junior there any 
sunny morning in a plaid cap, blue 
denim shorts, and a corduroy great coat, 
humming an old cowboy song. 


Miscellaneous Advices 

Brown eggs cost more in Boston, 
white ones come higher in New York, 
but they all taste alike to us. 

There is a rugged Southern individ- 
ualist, now working in town, who is still 
driving around with 1937 Mississippi 
plates on his car. He regards the govern- 
mental desire to put plates on his 
jaloppy every year as an unwarranted 
interference with his private life, but to 
make for safety, he says, “I keep ’em 
covered with mud.” No local Dogberry 
has molested him yet. 

There is a report that Adolf Hitler 
has seen Greta Garbo in “Camille” 
twelve times to date; a man named 
Stokowski better keep out of Germany. 

There is a drugstore at Madison Ave- 
nue and 66th Street where the tele- 
phones frequently and generously return 
thirty cents after a nickel call. 

Thurman Arnold, our new Assistant 
Attorney General, combines his new 
job with his old one of teaching at the 
Yale Law School. He is one of the few 
remaining American rough diamonds 
who know how to wipe their mouths 
with their sleeves and perform other 
homely facial calisthenics publicly, and 
every year delivers his first three lectures 
on the ever-popular subject of Sex. 

There is always a small crowd of curi- 
ous souls waiting for hours before every 
fashionable New York church wedding 
—and we suppose it will only be a mat- 
ter of time before Mrs. Roosevelt takes 
to tossing out the first June bride. 

Sometime around the first of this 
month some of the members and de- 
scendants of the weeping throngs who 
for 72 hours passed by Rudolph Valen- 
tino’s bier on Columbus Circle will once 
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again be watching the Sheik gallop away 
from the Bedouins with Vilma Banky 
in his strong grasp. For, by the courtesy 
of Artcinema Associates, the Sheik is 
coming back. Already The Son of the 
Sheik (1926), with modernized sub- 
titles, musical background and subtitles 
dubbed in, is playing ‘various Southern 
cities, and, surprisingly enough, the 
spell of Valentino's acting is neither di- 
minished nor dated. The Associates, who 
include Albert Grey, a brother of D. W. 
Griffith, and many former friends of 
Valentino, never cease to marvel at their 
own astuteness in buying up the rights. 

Movie Marquee of the month is the 
Gaiety, on Times Square: ““Wajan, Son 
of a Witch—Endorsed by Winchell.” 
The Mail Bag 
Dear Judge, Jr. 

I wish you'd do something about this 
greeting business. Years ago, when you 
met a friend you hadn’t seen for some 
time, you'd look surprised, give him a 
big grin, and say, ‘Well, well, well! 
What are you doing now?” Remember? 

It was a nice, genial greeting, but it 


went out of style around the beginning 
of 1930. I don’t know why, exactly, but 
I suppose it had something to do with 
the depression. 

I didn’t care for the one that took its 
place as old-friend greeter. Not that it 
was too inquisitive, but I always thought 
I detected a sardonic undercurrent when 
I was greeted with it by an acquaintance. 
It went: ‘Are you doing anything now?” 

You remember that one, Junior. It 
was in vogue quite a while. 

But the expression of polite interest 
that you hear all around you these days 
—well, there is no question about liking 
it or not liking it. It’s one of those 
things that transcends approval or dis- 
approval. I only know that next time a 
friend of mine stops me when I’m in a 
hurry, pumps my arm and_ beams: 
“Well, well, well! What project are 
you on?” he’s going to get a cold stare 
and the information that there must be 
some mistake. 

This kind of thing calls for harsh 
measures. Yours, 

Alben Philips. 





“I’M GETTING HIS NUMBER!” 


\ The High Hat Awad for June a 


TO: Walter-Winchell; good newspaper man, actor, radio com- 
mentator; resident in New York City. : 
CITATION: For having, out of his alert mind, created and 
founded a style of reporting; for having originated new and 
expressive words for the English language; for the care with 
which he checks facts and the willingness with which he admits. 
mistakes; for his refusing to wreck lives and homes and hopes 
by printing the malicious gossip fed to his desk by those who 
would pass responsibility to him, and who are too cowardly to 
take it on themselves; for his loyalty to his friends; for his 
tireless energy; for his long and oa cla regs fight against 
plagiarism of every sort; for his alert efense of others of his 
craft; for his quick sensing of hypocrisy; for his refreshing re- 
tention of youthful enthusiasm; for the generosity of his char- 
ities; for his singularly effective and consistent offensive against 
dictatorship; for his mastery of satire and sarcasm; for his fine 
sense of humor; for being a good father and a good husband; 
for the cleanliness of his private life, and for his helping hand 
to all those who are sincerely trying, in whatever field: 

THE JUDGE takes great pleasure in presenting a gallant gen- 
tleman with his High Hat Award. 


Roster of Wearers of 
The Judge High Hat 
Award 


Mr. Howard Hughes 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 
Mr. Thomas E. Dewey 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh 
Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt 


1958 Awards 


January—Mr. Stephen Early, presented 
at the White House, Washington, 
D.C. 


February—Mr. George M. Cohan, pre- 
sented on the stage of the Alvin 
Theatre, New York City. 


March—Mr. Alf M. Landon, presented 
at THE JupGeE-Landon luncheon, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


April—Mr. Faik Konitza, presented at 
Mrs. K’s Toll House Tavern, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


May—Mr. George H. Earle, presented 
at the Executive Mansion, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


The Judge 
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HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


By Robert J. Bulkley Jr. 


EARS ago one of the boy’s maga- 
Wie ran a series of articles on how 
to make money. The suggestions may 
not have been eminently practical but 
they sounded good at the time and were 
certainly a step in the right direction. 

One of them, I remember, told how 
to put “John Hundreds” to work for 
you. “John Hundred” was a pseudonym 
for a hundred dollars, and the plan was 
simplicity itself. All you had to do was 
to buy a nice bond with your ‘John 
Hundred” and it would earn as much as 
three whole dollars a year for you. This 
is an attractive idea, but so few ‘John 
Hundreds” come my way, and if one 
should, three dollars would look like 
pretty small pickings. 

Another article told of a bright young 
man who got hold of a bucket of bent 
and rusted nails. The nails’ anteced 
ents were not clearly described, but it 
seems that the young man straightened 
the nails with a hammer, removed the 
rust with kerosene and sold the nails to 
a gullible hardware dealer. What with 
one thing and another, I never got 
round to testing this plan. But the 
young man who did is undoubtedly 
making big money today reorganizing 
things under 77-B. 

I believe these articles were a con- 
structive contribution to American pros- 
perity, when America had any prosper- 
ity. I now intend to follow their lead 
by describing in language so clear that 
a child can understand it several in- 
genious plans recently in use. The 
reader is at liberty to make such altera- 
tions as may be necessary to fit the plans 
to his individual taste. 


Plan A, also known as the "Pin 
Money Plan" 5c to $5 


A New York inventor discovered that 
a subway turnstile will jam when a 
penny is dropped in the slot. He 
dropped in his penny and three nickels 
on top of it, thus filling the slot. When 
the cash customers started to come in, 
the turnstile worked, but their nickels 
didn’t drop down. The inventor ap- 
pointed himself protector of the turn- 
stile and took each nickel as the cus- 
tomers went through. He had thirty- 
five nickels in his pocket by the time the 
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police arrived. This scheme is simple 


and requires only a modicum of capital, 
but it is advisable for the beginner to 
keep an eye peeled for the cops. 


Plan B, known as the "Postal Savings 
Plan" $1,000 to $20,000 


J. L. Van Valin, a postman in Nelson, 
Nebraska, obtained an appointment as 
special delivery messenger in nearby 
towns. He then addressed thousands of 
special delivery letters to friends in these 
towns, put stamps of commemorative is- 
sues on them, and delivered the letters 
himself. The friends gave back the let- 
ters and Van Valin sold the canceled 
stamps to philatelists. In 1933-he de- 
livered 462,277 letters and postcards. 
The stamps cost him $52,238; he sold 
them, canceled, for $31,592, and re- 
ceived $37,134 for delivering them—a 
total of $68,726. It will be a comfort 






























































































to those who want to try this scheme to 
know that the Federal Board of Tax 
Appeals, in a recent twelve-page deci- 
sion, held it entirely legal. 


Plan C, known as the "Economic 
Royalist Plan" $100,000 and up 


Oscar Hartzell, who started life as an 
Iowa farm boy, offered to collect and 
distribute to the rightful heirs the estate 
of Sir Francis Drake, together with 325 
years’ accumulated interest. The estate, 
he said, was worth $22,000,000,000. 
Over a course of years he took in an 
estimated annual haul of $125,000 from 
some 40,000 “rightful heirs.” The postal 
authorities caught up with this rising 
genius in 1933 and he is now in a hos- 
pital for mental defectives. Frankly, 
this aspect of the case puzzles me. 


I have outlined these few tested plans 
in the hope that they will prove of in- 
spiration to the reader. If we all start 
making money in no time at all we can 
usher in prosperity with eclat. 

Waiter, bring me a chocolate eclat! 











“BETTER Not Go IN YET—Mnr. GIRDLER’S 
ENJOYING His MORNING PAPER.” 


~ YOU, TOO, CAN BE 
A CONGRESSMAN! 


By Robert James Malone 


OULD you like to get out of the rut, earn big 
money, become influential, enjoy travel, and attain 
social success? 

All this is within your grasp. Are you twenty-five years 
old, or over? If not, just wait a while—you'll get there. 
Have you been an American citizen seven years or more? 
No? Then why don’t you go back where you came from? 

Oh—you are? Well then— 

Many of your fellow countrymen have already found that 
the way to assure the presence of a chicken in the pot, two 
cars in the garage, and prosperity in the lap instead of some- 
where around the corner, is to get on the public payroll as a 
Representative of the People. 

The gates are wide open! Think of it! YOU, TOO, CAN 
BE A CONGRESSMAN! 

No previous experience is mecessary. No longer is it 











essential to have been born in a log cabin. You don’t need 
a college education—you don’t need any education. Indeed, 
experience seems to have shown that any sort of education 
is a handicap. Nor do you need training. 

And all you have to do is go out and get your name on a 
ticket and then get just one more vote in your district than 
the other fellow, and things begin to fall in your lap. 

One of the first things to fall is a salary of $10,000 a year. 
That will be a pleasant surprise if you neglected to look into 
that matter beforehand. 

On top of that you will find that a grateful nation has 
provided you with a swell office, rent free. Then Congress 
hands you an additional $5,000 for clerk hire, so you can 
ring your relatives in on it, too. After all, you don’t have to 
be selfish about the good things in life—especially when 
someone else provides the good things. 

If the 5,000 runs out before the relatives do, you can put 
the excess in relatives on the public payroll in various gov- 
ernmental departments. This practice is called “nepotism,” 
but whatever it is called it keeps the money in the family. 

If you have had difficulty in finding yourself and develop- 
ing your talents, you will find that, once a Congressman, 
your troubles are over. You have become a Force, a Power. 
And, it’s good fun, too! , 


It doesn’t take long to get onto things in Washington. And 
it’s so easy to make the headlines and get your name in the 
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papers. You just investigate somebody. Then every once 
in a while you get somebody to write you a speech and yoa 
have it printed in the Congressional Record and you send it, 
post-free, to all your constituents. That proves to them that 
you are on the job. 

You will soon realize that the secret of How to Make 
Friends and Influence People doesn’t lie in a book. No in- 
deed. It lies in appropriations. 

Then you will realize, too, the truth of the axiom that 
money doesn’t grow on trees. 

But you will also learn the corollary of that axiom: that 
it grows on a little runty shrub known as the taxpayer. And 
the fruit is in season whenever Congress is in Session. 

Some people may criticize you for ‘reckless spending,” 
but, after all, that’s only their opinion—their point of view. 
Generosity is one of the greatest of virtues, and what better 
way is there of helping people than by putting them on the 
public payroll or cutting them in on some government 
project? 


AYBE I have stressed too much the purely mercenary 
part of the Congressman’s lot. Let us look at the cul- 
tural side. 

Travel, we all know, is broadening. The Navy has long 
recognized that fact, but no longer is it necessary for Amer- 
icans to join the Navy to see the world. Congress affords 
many interesting trips to and from home or on a junket to 
the National Parks, Army posts, Naval bases, our insular 
possessions, or to foreign lands—and the best accommoda- 
tions are none too good for you, and a good time—culturally, 
and intellectually speaking, of course—can be had by one 
and all. 

Sometimes, when the interval between sessions is too short 
to permit you to make a trip home, you can pay yourself for 
taking a trip which you needn’t take at all, but that’s be- 
cause there is nothing stingy or small about Congress. It may 
be difficult for some people to understand, but many Con- 
gressmen collect well over $1,200 for a trip home they didn't 
take, and they collect it without blushing. It’s sort of a 
point of view. You have to be a Congressman to get it. 





The Judge 
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CONTACT 
By Terence Cronyn 


OR the first few weeks that Junior 

was away at boarding-school our 
contact with him was sketchy but inter- 
esting. The first letter that we received 
from him arrived two days after we had 
left him at school. It was a brief, 
smudgy epistle, much to the point, and 
obviously marked with drops of mois- 
ture. It said: 


der Mom and dady 
schol is aful. I hate it her ples take 
me away. the boys are aful 

Herbert B. Smith Jr. 


That evening Kate telephoned the 
school and got hold of Mr. Prendergast 
because she said that he had nice eyes. 
Mr. Prendergast said that he had seen 
Junior almost all day; he had taught him 
in class for four periods in the morning 
and two in the afternoon and had had 
him on his football squad after school; 
further he, Mr. Prendergast, having 
been On Duty, had presided over Jun- 
ior’s breakfast, dinner and tea, and had 
just finished supervising his bath and 
going-to-bed. Mr. Prendergast felt that 
Junior was in good spirits consid- 
ering that he was only ten and that this 
was his second day away from home. 
Kate suggested that she should run up 
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to the school for the night and again 
Mr. Prendergast was firm. He said that 
it would be best for the boy if she and 
I did not go near the school for at least 
a month. 

A day or so later we had a second let- 
ter. This one said: 


Latimer School wenesday 
Deer Mom and dad. 
I just got liked for throing a dart at 
a boy, it dident hert we play reel 
football after schul and i lik it. I am 
in the 2d form because of my 
ARITHMETIC. Latimer has a 
good football teem I no a boy calld 
faty Duglass 
lots of love 

Junior 

P.S. give my love to Jorge 


The P.S. gave us a bit of trouble un- 
til Kate remembered that “Jorge” was 
the coloured gentleman who was re- 
sponsible for removing the garbage from 
the apartment. Kate didn’t like the 
idea of Junior being strapped but I said 
that if he insisted on throwing darts in 
class it was the only thing to do and 
Kate said that she supposed so. 

From then on we got a letter like 
this every Monday afternoon. The chief 


items of information contained in them 
continued to have to do with the pun- 
ishments he had received recently, with 
the state of the school football team, 
with the activities of the said “faty 
Duglass,’ and with those of another 
boy referred to throughout as “bil.” 
Mr. Prendergast had Kate right under 
his thumb and so, before she did it, she 
wrote and asked if he thought it would 
be all right if she phoned Junior some 
night. Mr. Prendergast wrote back and 
said that Junior seemed to be working 
occasionally, that his spelling was bad 
but that his mathematics were fair, and 
that he had the makings of a real foot- 
ball player. He added as a P.S. that it 
would be quite all right now to tele- 
phone your son, but be sure to ask for 
Smith III as there are two other H. 
Smiths in the school. So one Sunday 
evening Kate put in a call to the school 
but it wasn’t altogether successful. First 
she got a voice that said coldly that this 
was the headmaster’s residence. I heard 
her reply and yelled for God’s sake don’t 
get hold of old Pendy just for this and 
she hung up. Then she tried again and 
got closer to home as she was put 
through to the Junior School Masters’ 
Common Room. The reply here was 
that Smith III was engaged for half an 
hour but he would phone back if she 
would leave the operator's number. So 
we sat and listened to Jack Benny some 
more. Then the phone rang and the 
operator said on the call to Mr. Herbert 
B. Smith Junior III I’m sorry but .. . 
when Junior's voice suddenly broke in. 
Kate and I both talked to him. Kate 
found out that he was well, that it was 
raining at Latimer, and that he wanted 
her to send that old baseball bat, a rug 
for his bed, not a soft thing but a rug, 
and all his erector set. I discovered that 


he was well, that it was raining at Lati- 


mer, and that, as well as the things he 
had told Mom, he wanted his stamp-al- 
bum. Just then the operator broke in and 
began again on the call to Mr. Herbert 
B. Smith Junior III I’m sorry but. . . 
and I hung up. 

We spent the rest of the evening try- 
ing to figure out the best way of send- 
ing a bat, a rug, a large package of 
steel girders and a stamp-album to 
Latimer. Finally I said we'd better go 
up and see the boy next week-end and 
take them in the car. Kate wanted to 
ask Mr. Prendergast first but I said no, 
let’s assert ourselves, we're the boy’s 
parents, aren't we? So we went. 
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HE WAS DIFFERENT 


ONAS Bidwell was a rugged individualist. Jonas 
was afflicted with a mania for the unconventional. 
This mania presented itself in the form of slightly screwy 
research in which he was continually finding obsolete justi- 
fication for some eccentric line of conduct. 
While he was at college he discovered an ancient village 
regulation, dating from the days when the town’s main 
street was a cow path, which stated that cattle could be 
driven through the streets at any time. He promptly pur- 
chased two cows and at the busiest part of the day ap- 
peared with his bovine animals and drove them along the 
crowded thoroughfare. Despite the subsequent traffic tie- \\ 
up, the chaos, and the near apoplexy of every cop in the . 
vicinity he stood on his constitutional rights. The town 
fathers scurried to their legislative hall and quickly re- 
pealed the statute. 
His vacation in the country was enlivened considerably 
when he unearthed forgotten roads and rights-of-way that 
traveled through his neighbor's dining rooms and parlors. 
The banks next came in for their share of attention. He 
found that there was no law defining the forms checks must 
take. All his bills were paid by check and not a single 
check was on the conventional check blank. The bank 
was flooded with checks on the backs of greasy menus, “How YOU VOTING, BupDy?” 
checks on celluloid collars, and checks on tails of shirts. 
Then he really got into the swing of it. He issued a check 





on a tennis-ball, and a check 
written in tar on a barn door. 
Jonas spent many delicious 
hours contemplating the dif- 
ficulties entailed in getting 
that check through the clear- 
ing house. His activities 
ceased when the bank rude- 
ly stopped his account. 

‘His downfall began when 
he undertook to devil the 































































Post Office. He had the time 
of his life trying to get him- 
‘ self special deliveried to all 
; his friends. He lay around 
‘ the parcel post window, cov- 
| ered with stamps and 
. marked ‘‘Fragile.’”’ Twice he 
’ was arrested trying to air 
j mail himself to different 
parts of the country. 
| Suddenly he disappeared 
and hasn’t been heard from 
. since. The accepted theory 
7 is that he failed to place 
if sufficient postage on him- 
self, that the addressee re- 
i fused to pay the difference 
: d and the postal officials sent 
nt him to the dead letter office 
‘ “IT SAYS: ‘THE FIRST BUTTON OPENED THE DAM, where, after three days, they 
i AND THE SECOND ONE BLEW IT UP! WILL YOU destroyed him as perishable 
PLEASE PUSH ANOTHER BUTTON FOR FLOOD RELIEF?’ ” matter. L. S. 
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i cannot tell how the truth may be; 


I say the tale as 'twas said to me. 
—Sir WALTER SCOTT. 


E ARE preparing an appendix 
W. the Origin of Species, by 
Charles Darwin. It will contain the fol- 
lowing data: 

1. Recently, in the dark of night, 
the muffled figure of a woman stole into 
the police sergeant’s office at University 
Station in Los Angeles. Standing before 
the desk she looked tearfully at a tiny 
bundle in her arms. 

The astonished sergeant looked up 
from his reading and saw her place the 
bundle on the desk, where it lay, whim- 
pering. ‘‘Hey lissen sister, you can’t do 
this!"’ barked the flatfoot. But the wom- 
an had vanished into the night. 

Detective Wilkerson returned to the 
station from a call and heard of the 
abandoned waif. 

“T'll take it into my home and care 
for it as if it was my own,” he shouted. 

Now Detective Wilkerson is nursing 
a baby monkey. 

2. Recently a famous biologist, hav- 
ing unsuccessfully tried to teach a mon- 
key to play ball, decided as a last resort 
to leave the little creature alone in a 
room with a bat, ball, and glove. 

He closed the door and waited a mo- 
ment. Then very silently he stooped 
and peered through the keyhole into the 
monkey's room. 

He found himself staring into an in- 
tent brown eye. 


Our Philadelphia man informs us that 
the German freighter Kellerwaid left 
his city recently, carrying 20,000 Amer- 
ican-made airplane bombs. He says for 
us not to worry, though. He says we'll 
get them back, sooner or later. 


1 ss |= 


From Rice Lake, Wis., comes this 
classified advertisement: 

“Wanted: a maid for general house- 
work; seven children, lots of noise, noth- 
ing to eat; husband an alderman, late 
at lunch as often as six times a week; 
position offers splendid opportunity to 
gain experience as to management of 
private restaurant or small hotel, or pos- 
sibly a day nursery.” 


11 so = 


Many people believe that Nicholas 
Murray Butler is more intelligent than 
they are. 


._ = & 


Gentle reader, consider the Italian: 
1. In Gwalia, West Australia, an 
Italian miner sat down to drink with 
two friends. He decided to put alum in 
their wine; he thought it would be fun 
to watch them pucker up their faces. 
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However he used poison, by mistake, 
and shortly his friends slumped un- 
conscious to the floor. 

Instantly the miner realized what he 
had done and his grief overcame him. 
He snatched out a clasp-knife and tried 
to stab himself in the heart, but missed, 
inflicting a painful flesh-wound. Two 
more Italians heard his cries, ran into 
the room shouting, “Dio mio!’’ and ran 
out again to their car. On their way to 
fetch the doctor they collided with an. 
other car and injured one man badly. 

2. In Verona, Italy, Giovanni Ber- 
bi’s doctor told him that tobacco was un- 
dermining his health, and gave him a 
bottle of anti-nicotine medicine. Gio. 
vanni put the bottle next to a flask of 
hair-lotion, and woke up some days later 
with green hair. Now Giovanni Berbi 
is de-nicotinized, but bald. 


1. 2 | 


With sorrow we announce that our 
knowledge of geography has been ques- 
tioned again—by a choleric Ohioan who 
doesn’t want his name mentioned. This 
gentleman insists that Buenos Aires is in 
Argentina, whereas every schoolboy 
knows that Rio de Janiero is not in Bra- 
zil and that the capital of Argentina is 
Buenos Aires, just as Rio de Janiero is 
the capital of Brazil, although this 
Ohioan insinuates that Buenos Aires is 
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in Brazil, admitting, however, our con- 
tention that Buenos Janiero is in Ecua- 
dor. What tends to confuse the discus- 
sion is the fact that there zs a Buenos 
Aires in Brazil, not the capital, but a 
small town near the Bolivian border; 
but Rio de Janiero is all alone in Argen- 
tina, and that at least ought to be clear 
to our blasphemous friend in Ohio. 

If our correspondents would only 
draw distinctions this whole inquiry 
would be easier to conduct. Some 
trifling inaccuracy may have crept into 
the foregoing account, but in the main 
it is a fair and definitive statement of the 
prevailing condition in South America, 
and if any more Ohioans undertake to 
quibble about it we shall be very angry 
indeed. Let that suffice. 


We seldom mention an ad- 
vertised product in these col- 
umns, because we are so 
incorruptible and chaste; but 
now the time has come. We 
urge you all to buy a Hush- 
Tone. If your naborhood 
dealer cannot supply you, 
communicate with the in- 
ventor, Harry K. Todd, of 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Mr. Todd’s Hush-Tone, 
which is just coming on the 
market, is the answer to radio. 

Hush-Tone is the answer to 
the network announcer, that 
new species of man, Homo 
Oilytongue. Hush-Tone is the 
answer to the dreadful songs 
and ballads which urge you to 
buy Blisterox to the tune of 
Onward, Christian Soldiers, 
or Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean. Hush-Tone is the an- 
swer to the whole relentless 
plea — box-tops, reasonable 
facsimiles, free semples, see 
your grocer at once if not 
sooner and buy, buy, buy; 
Hush-Tone is an ethereal gag, 
to choke the flow of persua- 
sion th.t oozes night and day 
from the throats of a thou- 
sand announcers. 

Hush-Tone is an inexpen- 
sive device for tuning out 
commercial announcements, 
and again we urge you all to 
buy one. Buy one zow, while 
the supply holds out. See your 
Hush-Tone dealer today. 
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In 1832, a Kansan named Eugene 
Bronthus decided to get revenge on the 
whole human race. He proceeded to 
beget 21 children. To date the descend- 
ants of Eugene Bronthus have been 
responsible for 70 murders, 49 rapes, 
103 stock swindles, 642 unhappy mar- 
riages, 312 divorces, 1005 maladjusted 
children, and one South American revo- 
lution in which 5000 people were killed 
and tortured to death. Eugene Bronthus 
is lying in his grave, smugly smiling. 
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It has been estimated that one hun- 
dred million years were required to 
carve out the Hudson River Palisades. 
This gives it all the earmarks of a 
Federal project. 











The cutest of all governmental bodies 
is the Commission appointed by Sweden 
to combat the declining birth rate. After 
a year’s deliberation, this august council 
advanced a single specific proposal: to 
establish free lunch in the schools. 


Our Southern Ohio correspondent is 
back again with another one of his home 
town tales: 

“My friends,” said a member of this 
veracious reporter's church, addressing 
the Thursday night Sociable, “you know 
that our dear deacon will shortly be 
leaving us to take up new duties in Ken- 
tucky, and therefore I propose we take 
up a collection'to give him a little mo- 
mentum.” 
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“IT’S THE UNCERTAINTY OF IT THAT GETS ME—HERE TODAY, GONE TOMORROW!” 














D> 3;|NAZIS FEEL NATION’S WRATH 
AS REIGN OF TERROR CEASES 





And Persecution 








FOR FURTHER DETAILS SEE YOUR FAVORITE NEWSPAPER SOON. 
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OR seven tormented centuries, sometimes in a wel- 

ter of blood, sometimes with the terror of famine, 
and always under the oppressive weight of poverty, the 
Irish have fought oppression. Within this year a Cath- 
olic Premier of Ireland and a high churchman of Eng- 
land have sat down together and chosen the son of a 
Protestant minister to be the President of Ireland. 
Peace reigns within the isle and within the hearts of 
its people. 

This writer, whose ancestors walked with Brian 
Boru, and early learned the cry of “Faughaballagh,” 
looks gratefully back that long vista of years and gives 
deep thanks for such a heritage; looks back, and, turn- 
ing, fezis sorrow for another race oppressed and perse- 
cuted and stoned and humiliated. A race, he is afraid, 
receiving the kicks and jeers of a mad paper-hanger 
and his satellites with what they conceive to be hu- 
mility, and fighting the persecutions of the murderous 
Hitler with the same old blunt weapons which they 
should have proved to themselves, ere this, were use- 
less to end the awful pogroms of other years. 

The logical, clear-thinking, great-hearted, and un- 
questionably courageous Jews who set an example for 
all mankind with their charities, their love of family, 
their-ability to overcome hardship, struggle into a blind 
spot of reason which will not let them see the necessity 
for aggressive offensive tactics against their oppressors. 
Too often disagreeing among themselves as to meth- 
ods, while pouring money willingly and freely from 
their purses for the relief of their people, they have a 
crying need for a great Jewish leader who will turn his 
face to the enemies of Jews, and mass behind him the 
great emotionalism of his race. 

Jews, you face today the turning point in your long 
and honorable history. You face the necessity of clear- 
ly understanding that sanctuary does not lie in Pales- 
tine, but within your hearts and minds. Peace cannot 


come within the walls of buildings thrown up upon 


an arid desert. Safety and the right to rear your chil- 
dren can never be secured to you until you have 
beaten down, once and for all, in one great final at- 
tack, the insane thinking which threatens to destroy 
you. 
What do you think Hitler is doing and has done? 
Here is a man who has been a failure all his life, at 
every decent thing he ever attempted, gathering up the 
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loose threads of all the resentments against Jews that 
have ‘ever existed, and weaving them into one cloth, 
making what may be the last assault upon an honor- 
able people, because, whether timorous or not, you 
give the appearance of timidity. Meetings for and of 
your own, in small groups or large, for the discussion 
of purely defensive tactics, will not do enough. Turn 
that magnificent fire of speech of Jewish scholars out 
upon the world at large, and who has ever listened to 
a great Jewish orator who did not feel his blood run 
faster? There never was a Parnell who could speak 
with greater eloquence. The Gentile, no less, needs the 
emotional stir of a Jewish offensive to bring him 
quickly to your side. 

All hate and cowardice is symbolized in Hitler. He 
has stolen from the German people themselves their 
traditions, and is even changing the physical appear- 
ance of old Germany, ridiculous as that may seem, and 
he has been able to do it because the true German 
people, down in their hearts, did not believe it could 
be done. Some day they themselves will end this farce, 
but they will end it as it applies to Germans, and it 
may be too late for the Jews to benefit. Learn, before 
it is too late, that there is no safety inside any Jewish 
home in the world until you have led a vigorous, out- 
in-the-open fight against the thing which would de- 
stroy you. 


KN the world respects your sincerity in everything 
else you do, do not be satisfied with universal ad- 
miration for your ability to suffer. “Fight?” you 
say, and then you ask “How?” Ahead of the “How?” 
must come your united determination to fight. There 
must be a leader who can arouse you to that determina- 
tion and be willing to lead a fight, not a defense. He 
must be a great Jewish figure, admired and respected 
by the whole world for the position he occupies, not 
only among Jews, but among all peoples, and then— 
the same patience to study that has been evidenced by 
your Talmudic scholars, devoted to planning the fight, 
will make the Jew a virile force and create in you the 
priceless feeling that comes from the sure knowledge 
that you possess the respect of all peoples because you 
are willing to fight for the things you so rightfully 
cherish. And let the non-Jew take solemn admonition 
that this is his fight as well. 
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“It Happened One Night”—“The Awful Truth”—“She Married Her 
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THE WASHINGTON PARADE 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


Old Washington hasn't changed since the days of President Jackson. 


New Washington is growing each year in architectural grace and beauty. 


Against these contrasting backgrounds you will see our government and 


those who compose it in action and in repose, at work and at play. 
The Washington Parade 


will show you the inside story of events and incidents you have read 


about but have not seen, in an entirely new motion picture presentation. 


Direction and Narration 
by 
HARRY NEWMAN 


Editorial Director 


of 
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Releases are now being announced 
by 
COLUMBIA PICTURES CORPORATION 
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EARTBREAK HOUSE, like its 

author, George Bernard Shaw, 
seems to have gathered prestige with 
the passing of the years. When it was 
first produced in New York, in 1920, 
this play was rather coldly received, but 
upon its recent revival, many of the 
critics went so far in their lavish praise 
as to class this among the best of the 
bewhiskered banshee’s wolks. 

As far as we are concerned we could 
ask for nothing better. This brilliant 
play has the English situation of today 
sewed up tighter than a Scotchman’s 
pocket; and while things it has to do 
with, taken singly and listed alphabet- 
ically, are as dry and dull as mummy 
dust, the play taken as a whole, has so 
rauch charm and brilliance that Shavian 
wit flies around the Mercury stage like 
embers from a 4th of July sparkler. 

In Heartbreak House Shaw takes his 
people, masses them together in a small 
English country house and lets them 
sulk singly and in chorus. With truth 
as brilliantly clear as a moonbeam, Shaw 
thrusts his pen-point spear right to the 
very heart of the decay which is eating 
at England from within, so that this 


THE THEATRE 


By Carroll Case 


play with the passing of the years has 
become far more timely today than it was 
when originally written. Shaw has a 
lot of things to say and he says them 
relentlessly and without mercy, sparing 
no whip and disguising his thrusts un- 
der no pink ribbons or honeyed words. 

There has been much said about the 
play's garrulousness, but it is our opin- 
ion that when a man can be witty, in- 
teresting and intelligent, as Shaw is at 
all times, it matters not much how gar- 
rulous he may be in achieving these 
ends. Shaw may be pessimistic about 
England’s outlook, he may be bitter and 
disillusioned, and he may be overcome 
with what he believes to be the futility 
of all mankind, but he is never petty 
and never dull. 

He does not smirk and grimace, he 
thunders and beats about with the fury 
of his Captain Shotover. He sinks his 
barbs with the cunning of a Lady Utter- 
word or a Hesione Hushabye. At all 
times he is vital and vigorous. Captain 
Shotover’s culminating speech, “Do you 
think the laws of God will be suspended 
in favor of England because you were 
born in it?” 
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“THIS PRAYER COMES TO YOU FROM 619 PUTNAM AVENUE.” 


If that be garrulousness, that sum- 
ming up of the entire British state of 
mind, then this department is all for it, 
and more of it. Shaw, with the theat- 
rical hocus-pocus for which he has long 
been famous, manages to stir his inter- 
national stew into a most interesting 
dish. 

Orson Welles, who up to now has 
been The Mercury’s white-haired boy, 
now finds himself its white-bearded old 
man. While his make-up as Captain 
Shotover seems to have been laid on 
with a trowel, his playing of the part 
is superb; ditto everyone else in the 
splendid cast. 


HERE is nothing very new or strange 
in What A Life, the newest George 
Abbott play, and never for a moment is 
the audience in doubt about the eventual 
outcome. Yet so expertly has Mr. Ab- 
bott staged this play that his audience 
roars with laughter and enjoyment all 
through its three acts. Perhaps this is 
because What A Life makes no preten- 
sions toward being an important play, 
but merely takes Henry Aldrich, its vil- 
lainous young hero, straight through a 
couple of his high school days. If that is 
not enough amusement for anyone, then 
they didn’t go to the sort of high school 
Henry Aldrich went to, or we attended. 
Henry has the very pants played off 
him by Ezra Stone who, while not pre- 
cisely a matinee idol in sheik’s clothing, 
ought to intrigue any of the girls. We 
don’t pretend to answer for the girls, 
but we do know that almost every man 
in the audience was completely absorbed 
by Ezra Stone’s performance. During 
intermissions we could hear them buzz- 
ing all around us: “If that isn’t me when 
I was in school, then I don’t know what 
is!” which proves how cunningly the 
author, Clifford Goldsmith, fashioned 
this play of his. 

The Stone portrayal of Henry is one 
of the most understandable, wistful and 
likeable portraits of boyhood since 
Booth Tarkington laid aside his pen. 


S FAR asthis department isconcerned 
The Circle is a thoroughly satisfy- 

ing play, beautifully played, fun to see 
and a pleasant evening for any citizen. 


The Judge 








NOTHER crop of letters, and an- 
other batch of shiny new golf 
balls to the writers: 


POLO GOLF 


Bob Curry’s drive of the seventh was 
just a little too much to the left and lit 
on a tuft of grass near the top of a high 
bank. It would have been a set-up for 
a left-hander, but a right-hander could- 
n’t reach it from the bottom of the bank. 

Curry is an ingenious lad. His eye 
caught a horseman passing on a nearby 
bridle trail. He borrowed the horse, 
pulled him up under the bank, and 
neatly dropped his ball on the green 
from horseback. He took the hole with 
a birdie three. 

Roger M. Sleight, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


CAROM GOLF 


Alan Wilson drove a bad slice on the 
sixteenth of the Tamarack course at Port 
Chester. Definitely headed out of 
bounds, the ball struck a tree and 


bounced into a trap, where it hit a rock. 
The second bounce of about fifty feet 
landed it on the edge of the green, 
within inches of another trap. But some- 
one had scuffed a small stone out of the 
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CRAZY GOLF 


By Alec Duncan 


trap onto the green, which came in 
handy for Mr. Wilson. His ball landed 
neatly on the stone and rolled in a wide 
arc into the cup, proving that billiards 
and golf have something more in com. 
mon than the shape of the ball. 
William L. O’Brion, 
New York City. 





Every month Alec Duncan will award a 
dozen Tommy Armour Championship golf 
balls each to the writers whose descriptions 
of crazy golf shots appear on this page. 
Of course, all letters become the property 
of THE JUDGE. At the end of the year 
they will all be considered; the best one 
will get a set of handsome matched woods. 
Letters should contain full name of player 
and of at least one witness; also the date 
and the name and location of the course. 











TO THE UNKNOWN—THANKS 


In a mighty tight place, my partner 
hit a beautiful roundhouse slice on the 
fourteenth tee at the Altadena Country 
Club, Pasadena. The ball disappeared 
over the trees, hit something unknown, 
bounced back and wrapped itself in the 
folds of the flag. It slowly—or it seemed 
slowly—unwrapped itself and fell into 
the cup for a. hole-in-one. 

Warren Beebe, 
San Marino, Cal. 


































“Go AHEAD, LADY; YOU’RE NOT BEHIND A TRUCK—THAT’S YOUR GARAGE DOOR!” 





ASSIST PLAY 


I hit a long low ball straight down 
the middle, toward an elderly gentleman 
I thought was beyond my reach. I called 
“fore” when I saw my ball was longer 
than usual, but he didn’t hear me. He 
decided on a practice swing before tak- 
ing another shot at his ball. As his club 
head came down, my ball settled on the 
exact blade of grass on which he had his 
eye. He holed the ball out for me. The 
last we saw of him he was playing eight 
on his own ball. 


J. T. Northcutt, 
Kansas City. 


FISH STORY 


A member of a foursome of which I 
was one dropped his drive about a foot 
short of a lake on the fairway of the 
ninth hole of the Ottawa (Kansas) 
Country Club. He topped a niblick shot, 
sending the ball at terrific speed a few 
inches above the water, just as a four- 
pound bass rose for a flying insect and 
got the ball on the side of the head. A 
caddie brought the bass ashore and we 
ate it at the club that night. 


Jerry Penney, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 





HE double feature—you are famil- 

iar with the argument—is as 
though the New York Philharmonic 
were required not only to play two sym- 
phonies every night but to change the 
symphonies three times a week. In about 
two months it would run out of good 
symphonies. Then it would play one 
good symphony and one not so good, 
and before long two not so good. Peo- 
ple would call up to find when the one 
that was not quite so bad as the other 
was going on. Composers would de- 
liberately write bad, tiresome, common- 
place music to fill up the program. The 
Board of Governors of the Philharmonic 
would put in Bingo Wednesday and 
Saturday nights. The Boston Symphony 
would give away chinaware. The pub- 
lic, we would be given to understand, 
would like it. 

The theory is, and every movie house 
proprietor in the land believes it, that 
out of sheer wanton self-indulgence peo- 
ple come to the movies to be bored. 
After sitting for an hour and a half 
through a pretty good film, they just 
like to stick around for another hour 
and a half, though they know in ad- 
vance that the next film will send them 
home stupefied. 

There is not much to be said for the 
double feature. Of course, if exhibitors 
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THE MOVIES 


By Robert Terrall 


still exhibited only a feature and a com- 
edy, Walt Disney would never have set 
his men to making Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs. And without the 
double feature movie critics would have 
considerably less opportunity to work 
up indignation. The most effective pose 
a critic can take is to be indignant, and 
almost every critic gets indignant about 
the double feature. 

Now, you don’t catch us getting ex- 
cited about the theatre, for instance. The 
theatre can go right ahead and die, and 
we will not be among those standing at 
the corner of 45th Street and Broadway, 
weeping. But if the movies. died and 
eighty million people had to do some- 
thing else nights, it would make us very 
sad. 

In the last few months, a few surveys 
conducted on the most accepted pseudo. 
scientific principles have shown that the 
public, except for grammar school stu- 
dents and old men who go to the movies 
to keep warm, really does not like “two 
smash hits.” Reluctantly the movie 
house proprietors have begun to shake 
their heads and go back to the single 
feature. But there is one notion that 
they refuse to give up: the notion that 
no matter how long a picture lasts, the 
audience must be kept in out of the 
fresh air for three solid hours—which 


brings up the question of Selected Short 
Subjects. 

Last week we went to see a film at 
one of the enlightened single feature 
houses—Test Pilot, noisy in spots but 
in other spots really very good. Before 
it came on we saw an Our Gang com- 
edy, a short musical film with two amaz- 
ingly bad tap-dancers, something called 
a Novelty consisting of photographs of 
dahlias, and a Peru travel lecture in 
Technicolor. That particular enlight- 
ened proprietor had been caught un- 
awares by the single feature. Obviously, 
if he and the other members of the trade 
are going back to the formula of a fea- 
ture and a comedy, which was, after all, 
a pretty good formula, the indignant 
critics had better conduct a few more 
surveys and persuade the industry to 
take more pains with its comedies. For 
the next time we go to a single feature 
house we shall call up to find out when 
to miss the short comedies, the novelties 
and the travel lectures, which will 
not be much different from calling up 
to find out when to miss the short end 
of a double-feature. 

That’s this writer's personal opinion. 
It also goes for THE JUDGE’s new Wash- 
ington Parade, soon to be released by 
Columbia Pictures, until it proves other- 
wise. Maybe it'll prove otherwise. 


“OH, HOW AM I EVER GOING TO TELL THEM I CAN’T PAY THEM?” 


The Judge 
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“LOOK, GANG! THE JAPS LET ONE THROUGH!” 
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LET’S KEEP THE SLUMS 



































Are we justified in depriving one-third of a 


nation of its opportunities for nature study? Can we justifiably permit the passing of 


our social and fraternal institutions? 
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Should American woman- 
hood be forced to forego 
its healthful exercise? 


Can we jeopardize the livelihood of our courageous constabulary, our 
alert fire fighters, our faithful medics and our redoubtable reporters? 





























The close ties of family life have knit to- Danger and suspense are a heri- And is it just to deprive our citi- 
gether the loose ends of our melting pot. tage not lightly to be cast aside. zens of their right to go slumming? 
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Formula 


A was Americana Dementia Co., 
Unlimited. 
bounded it, 
capitalized it, 
dignified it, 
elaborated it, 
floated it, 
gobbled it, 
handled it, 
invested in it, 
juggled it, 
kidnapped it, 
looted it, 
manipulated it, 
negotiated it, 
organized it, 
promoted it, 
Q queered it, 
R robbed it, 
S scuttled it, 
T trimmed it, | A TENDER REMINISCENCE 
U underwrote it, " 
V victimized it TIMES ARE SO HARRUD, Missus BROPHY, IT’S A PITY YE 
> DON’T SELL THER ANIMAL.” 
“INDADE AN’ OI WUD THAT SAME, Missus CAZEY, OWNLY 
THER FACE IV HIM REMOINDS ME IV ME POOR DEAD HUS- 
BAND, REST HIS SOWL.” 


POZZRrAUVKHTOmmdow 


X exposed it, 
Y yellowed it, and 
Z zeroed it. 


CMW | First Aid to the Injured 


Lesson 1—H)ysteria 


1. Young ladies are the most frequent sufferers from 
this malady. As a general rule, the appearance in the room 
of an able-bodied mouse, or the discovery that a peripatetic 
caterpillar is promenading over their person will produce 
hysterics. 


2. When affected, they alternately indulge in automatic 
laughter and spasmodic weeping. 


3. After the removal of the immediate cause, the patient 
should be soothed and quieted. 


4. In order to prepare for the most violent form—in 
which a straight-jacket must be resorted to—a measure 
should be taken of the patient's waist. 


5. To do this, a man ought to have a previous knowledge 
of the exact length of his arm. The measurement can then 
be easily made without the use of a tape-line. 


6. It is well to take this measure several times, as ab- 
solute accuracy is indispensable. 


7. This generally begins to soothe her. 


8. If her big brother is present, send him for the doctor 
before beginning treatment. 
ACCORDING TO SCHEDULE 
POLICEMAN—How LONG ARE YOU GOING TO 
BE IN NEw YORK? 
HirnAM—WA-AL, Y’SEE, I’M TOWN CONSTABLE, , . 
so I GOT TO BE BACK IN TIME TO ARREST Cy 10. If a man apparently has the hysterics, leave him 
HEUDERS FOR GITTIN’ TIPSY NEXT SAT’DAY NIGHT. alone. He has probably received one of his wife’s bills. 


_9. Statistics prove that twice as many cases of hysteria 
occur in church as occur at the minstrels. There is an in- 
structive moral somewhere in this. 
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A PREDICTION FOR 1905 


OF COURSE THERE WILL ALWAYS BE FOUND Some USE FOR THE AUTOMOBILE. 
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Permit me to express my appreciation to 
you for a humorous magazine in which the 
fun is clean and wholesome. I am glad I 
subscribed and thank you for your attitude. 

ROBERT R. KNOWLES, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Sterling, Colorado. 


Surely THE JUDGE has come into the lime- 
light without any diffusing attachments and 
I hope it becomes more brilliant than ever, 
if such is a possibility. Have just perused 
the last number and like especially the “High 
Hat”’ feature. 

FRANK M. HOHENBERGER, 
Nashville, Ind. 


Please, dear JUDGE, have two (or more) 
Crossword puzzles in each issue. To a de- 
votee, they are one of your charms. 

Mrs. F. L. MorGANn, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Keep on with your gay Crazy Golf page 
and please know that out in Illinois one who 
struggles daily to defeat “Old Man Par’’ is 
giggling with you every month. 

LUCILLE LEWIS, 
Bloomington, III. 


One minute you crusade for the deliver- 
ance of a crushed minority race, the next 
you're backscratching the country’s potential 
fascists by paying tribute to a frontman, Alf 
Landon. Are you trying to be funny or con- 
fusing, or both? 

MICHAEL REILLY, 
Denver, Colorado. 


I join in prayer with my fellow Irishman, 
that not only a Baruch, a Lehman or Sulz- 
berger might be touched by the gravity of 
the Jewish plight that prompted this Irish- 
man to call for action, but that his call 
might arouse the spark of decency and gal- 
lantry in every healthy and well-to-do Jew 
to render more than lip service or to part 
with some crumbs, but to give of his means 
and might, in the measure commensurable 
with the needs of the cause. The Great 
Leader will then surely arise, not by self 
appointment, but out of an expression of a 
collective will engaged in battling the ene- 
mies of Prophetic Civilization. 

HARPER PERETZ 
Sunnyside, N.Y. 


“The Judge on the Bench” is highly cred- 
itable as to its object, to bring relief to the 
Jews, but it has little if any value in its 
methods of procedure. 

Dr. ALEXANDER LYONS, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


I believe thoroughly in fighting for our 
rights as human beings,—“‘attack as well as 
defend.” Leaders are not selected as a rule. 
They are evolved. When one appears on the 
scene, he will be recognized and followed. 
Meanwhile, I believe we shall have to fight 
under the best men we have, as well as we 
know how. 

ALEXANDER FICHANDLER, 
New York, N.Y. 


Though I am a Jew and would like to 
fight Hitler, I am first of all an anti-Fascist. 
As a Jew I would like to fight Hitler be- 
cause I am attacked. As an anti-Fascist I 





IN WITNESS 














want to fight him, even. if I were fiot at- 
tacked, because he destroys everything that 
makes life worth living for me. And if I 
were convinced that Mr. Brandeis or Mr. 
Baruch, who are mentioned in your print, 
would fight not only because they ' are at- 
tacked, but because they feel that Hitler 
attacks all principles of democracy, human- 
ity and dignity, then I would gladly agree 
with your opinions. But I am not convinced 
at all. On the contrary, I know of thousands 
and thousands of Jews who have even fi- 
nanced Hitler, and who would never attack 
him if he had not attacked them. 

I think the anti-Fascists are better partners 
than those wealthy Jews who don’t care for 
these ideals. I would, of course, extraordi- 
narily love to join a spiritual and military 
Jewish army to fight—not Hitler—but Fas- 
cism, but only if we would fight the Jewish 
Fascists, too. 

Dr. HEINZ LIEPMANN, 
New York City. 


To fight bigotry only on the basis of anti- 
Semitism is to confuse the issues. Bigotry is 
anti-human, anti-civilization, anti-American, 
anti-democratic. To the writer of your edi- 
torial I would say: No one voice can still 
the force of hatred, particularly when it is 
the voice of those who might be expected 
to defend their own rights and interests be- 
cause they are the direct target of attack. 
But the conscience of our nation must be 
aroused to realize that those who do not 
appear to fall into the scope of poisoners of 
the weils of information may be the ones 
who drink from the fountains when the final 
draught is consumed. If intelligence is to be 
awakened; if ignorance is to be erased; if 
bigotry is to be destroyed; if hope is to be 
stimulated; if the decline of Western Civili- 
zation is to be halted, these will come only 
in the wake of a concerted effort on the part 
of enlightened leaders, irrespective of race, 
color, creed, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. 

Louis B. GREENBERG, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


People have failed to realize that the Jew 
is merely in the vanguard of the oppressed, 
that he is a straw in the wind, for invari- 
ably, in every case, first Jews are attacked 
and then other devotees of democracy and 
freedom and civilization. We are not the 
only ones who have suffered. We find our- 
selves in the same boat with some of the 
finest men and women that Europe has pro- 
duced. 

It is not a Jewish crusade. It is a cru- 
sade for all men and women who love peace, 
democracy, freedom, and tolerance. 

ANITA LIBMAN LEBESON, 
Winnetka, IIl. 





The reaction to THE JUDGE ON 
THE BENCH for April and May has 
been so overwhelming it is impossible 
to reprint even a fraction of the letters 
received. On these pages we are re- 
printing significant excerpts from some 
of them. We shall continue to do so 
from time to time. 











WHEREOF 


Thoroughly admirable considering that it 


was written by a non-Jew! However, I am 
very much afraid it would call into existence 
yet another Jewish Suicide Battalion—a 
group ready to die the death of martyrs. For 
whom? For the “common good” of cultural 
advancement? Why call ps Jewry for mass 
self-immolation? What about all the other 
persecuted minorities? The spirit of Judas 
Maccabeus is still alive . . . but that does 
not mean there should be needless martyr- 
dom. PAUL MAERKER BRANDEN, 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Well-written and stirs within one the 
strongest emations, yet I wonder if in view 
of a lack of unity of interest and purpose 
among our people any single individual could 
play the part of a “Moses.” Perhaps if a 
reconstructed Palestine as a Jewish National 
home in the fullest sense of the word were 
a present reality we would have that unify- 
ing factor. Until then I am afraid it might 
be but a futile gesture with adverse reper- 
cussions. But the time is ripe for some lead- 
er outside the group to stand up and say in 
the name of humanity, decency, fairness, and 
all the finer things in life that a halt must be 
called to the actions of a Hitler and his like. 

JupGE J. M. BrRAupE, 
The Municipal Court, 
Chicago, IIl. 


The editorial is a splendidly written piece 
of work. You know that the author wrote it 
with a feeling straight from his heart. 

R. M. WERTHEIMER, 
The Jewish Review and Observer, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Jews know the futility of fight and 
the uselessness of apology or explanation. 
Neither method wins—because both attitudes 
are false to fact. 

Actually, the “Jewish” problem is the 
problem of the non-Jew. And that is because, 
when hatreds abound, the problem is the 
hater, rather than the hated. There is hope 
that Christendom (after a few more millen- 
nia) will be “converted” to Christianity— 
and all of us together to a common Humani- 
ty, wherein Self-Respect and Mutual Respect 
will have become matter of course. 

CHARLES FLEISHER, 
New York, N.Y. 


Why not call upon the leaders among the 
Christian people to spend some of their en- 
ergy and some of their idealism in helping 
the Jew to destroy the slander and calumny 
of Mr. Hitler who maligns and crucifies 
both Jew and Christian. 

It is not for the Cardozos or the Baches or 
the Warburgs or the Rosenwalds to fight the 
battle alone. It is for all men and women 
who believe in the teachings of the Son of 
Man to stand beside the Jew in his hour of 
need. 

LILLIAN BURKHART GOLDSMITH, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


I must remind you that the attack upon the 
Jew is also the attack upon Christianity. The 
entire Judean-Christian concept of living is 
being challenged by a new paganism termed 
“Nazism.” The fight, therefore, against the 
present darkness must be a joint one. Jew 


(Page 37, please) 
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In Witness Whereof 
(Continued from page 35) 


and Christian must present a “united front” 
and war with the weapons of enlightenment 
in order to salvage civilization. 
Rassi Harry J. STERN, 
Westmount, Montreal. 


The article merits high commendation both 
for its forceful tone and courageous appeal. 
Its words, uttered at a time when forces of 
hatred and destruction are riding galore over 
a prostrate humanity, are a source of en- 
couragement not only to Jews, but to all 
right-thinking people. A. ALMI, 

Bronx, N.Y. 


Your editorial on the Jewish situation is a 
ray of light in a dark situation, but I fear 
that despite your ardor you have failed to 
find the correct solution. For you have missed 
the fact that the Jew is being tried by a 
Kangaroo court which has declared sentence 
in advance and, scorning truth of justice, 
stigmatizes as false any honest statement 
which the Jew may make in his own behalf. 
If in this shameful crisis (shameful not to the 
Jew but to the non-Jew) there is to be an 
effective statement of the verities concerning 
Judaism it must come from those who have 
nothing to profit by making it. 

ERNEST COHN, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Much as I admire the gallant sincerity of 
the writer, I am not altogether convinced of 
the efficacy of the plan he proposes. To most 
decent Jews there are two age-old ways of 
combating anti-Semitism: one, by conducting 
one’s life so honorably as to win the respect 
of one’s Christian neighbors; the other, by 
giving freely of one’s substance to help the 
oppressed of the race in other lands. There 
is nothing positive or aggressive in this pro- 
gram, it is true; but it is more than likely 
that the phenomenal survival of the Jews is 
due in large measure to these simple tech- 
niques of passive resistance. 

EsTELLE L. SILVERMAN, 
New York, N.Y. 


An aroused Jewry will do much to stem 
what today seems to be an inevitable on- 
slaught of the forces of might against the 
forces of right. It is gratifying that this 
message comes from one who, motivated by 
the highest impulses of humanity, gives 
forceful expression to a much-needed mes- 
sage. 

Davip A. ROsE, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Please accept for yourselves and extend to 
the writer of “The Judge on the Bench” my 
congratulations on the thought published 
under the title in your April issue. It has 
real merit and is original in its conception. 
I am glad to have read it. 

Leo H. McCare, 
New York, N.Y. 


I am not sure that you have found the 
solution. Mere fighting will not solve the 
Jewish question. 

GeorGE E. SOKOLSKY, 
New York City. 


I want to commend you most heartily for 
the editorial appearing under the heading 
“The Judge on the Bench.” 

Each and every word of it is the truth and 
the whole truth. It should serve as an in- 
spiration to accomplish something definite 
towards bridling and curbing the madman. 

Only in this morning’s Times [May 4th] 
on the first page appeared a prominent news 
item headed, ‘Nazi Governor Insists Catholic 
Bishop Quit.” Keep up the good work. 

Dr. Leo S. FRIEDMAN, 
New York, N.Y. 











THE JUDGE 


has established its 


Awards for American Humor 


TO the author of the most 
humorous book of the 
year; 


TO the newspaper column- 

ist or editorial writer 
creating the best single piece 
of humor; 


TO the artist who draws the 
‘best single newspaper 
cartoon; 


TO the writer of the best 
piece of humor in an 
American magazine; 


TO 


ture; 


the director of the most 
humorous motion pic- 


TO the screen actor por- 
traying the most hu- 
morous role; 


TO 


the screen actress play- 
ing the most humorous 


role; 

TO the dramatist writing 
the most humorous 

play; 

TO the legitimate actor 
giving the best comedy 


performance; 


TO the legitimate actress 
portraying the best hu- 
morous role; 


TO the radio performer 
giving the most humor- 
ous broadcast; 


TO the sponsor of the most 
humorous radio pro- 
gram. 


TO the agency promoting 
the most humorous ad- 


vertising campaign. 


Readers of THE JUDGE are asked to make nominations for these 
awards, provided the nominations are in our hands by midnight, Nov- 
ember 15, 1938. Nominees must be American humorists and nomina- 
tions should be accompanied by evidence in the form of clippings, 
where possible, or brief descriptions of the humorous performances, 
with designations as to where produced, so. that further information 
may be obtained in the event of close decisions. 


Presentation of the awards will be made in the grand ballroom of the National 
Press Club in Washington, D. C., the night of December 15, 1938. 


Address: HUMOR AWARDS 
THE JUDGE 


18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Se 
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LET’S 


PLAY 


By Dorothy Hoffman 


44 ATCH ’em off guard when 

they've been  scribbling—you 
know, while they telephone, for in- 
stance. Those scribbles are a dead 
give-away, if you know anything about 
scribble reading.” Thus Mr. Samuel 
Ochs of Arverne, N.Y.—: 

“Straight lines in sharp and definite 
form (when alone) usually indicate 
strength of will, lack of impulsiveness, 
independence of thought and action, 
stubbornness to a certain degree, strong 
desire for affection, etc. That person 
wouldn’t be easygoing or philosophic.” 

“In other words, don’t get fresh with 
him?” we interrupted. 


“That’s the idea,” he assured us. 


“Now take closed circles, closed squares 
—anything that is definitely closed up 
indicates selfishness and cautiousness. 





“Curved lines usually indicate a lik- 
ing for nice things; books, flowers, mu- 
sic, art, pleasant home surrroundings; 
also a strong liking for children. Repe- 
tition of a line or circle indicates just 
how slow the scribbler is to make up 
his mind. 

“Lines without definite endings, ir- 
regular in length, devoid of purpose, 
indicate to the same degree of irregular- 
ity the degree of impulsiveness present. 
Carelessness is an apt corollary and com- 
panion of impulsiveness.” 

We were beginning to see that this 
scribble reading might serve as a mighty 
effective means of putting a number of 
our ill-chosen acquaintances on the spot, 
so we suggested making a game of it at 
a party a few nights later. 

The guests elected a judge and every- 




















“ARE YOU SURE THIS BOAT GOES TO 
THE CANARY ISLANDS?” 


one else was automatically appointed to 
the jury. We acted as interpreter-in- 
chief and the fun began. If someone 
objected to certain traits and character- 
istics attributed to him, the judge and 
jury had to decide whether the objec- 
tion was fair or not. If unfair, the objec.. 
tor was then fined and instructed to re- 
deem his or her penalty promptly in 
the most distasteful way possible, ac- 
cording to the dictates of the judge. 
(We were fined ourself several times.) 
As soon as a person’s scribble was read, 
he automatically rejoined the jury. 

As a little ire-raising pastime, scrib- 
ble-reading can raise the roof, so turn 
your thoughts thattaway when your eve- 
ning is dull. 


Telephone Inanities 


Here is another pastime that has fired 
the imagination of practical jokers, 
Park Avenue socialites and schoolboys 
throughout the country. 

Let each guest submit the name and 
telephone number of some person he 
would like to bother for a little while. 
The sweetest feminine voice in the 
crowd is chosen to act as telephonist and 
what follows is something like this: 

“Hello, is this Bryant 8-2222?.... 
This is Miss Tweet, secretary of 
the League of the Lost Art of Loving 
Expression and Good Cheer. Your name 
has been placed on our list to receive a 
daily message of good cheer. This is 
our first message: “It’s always darkest 
before the dawn, and every cloud has a 
silver lining.” 

You can imagine what will happen 
when somebody’s husband tries to make 
a date with Miss Tweet. 





Die Seltsame Hausfrau 


CH weiss nicht vat should it be mean- 
l ing 
Ich kann so sorry be, 
Wenn mein Vaterland’s dear Fuehrer 
Has set us all so free. 


Die air is cool and it darkens— 
Still quietly flows der Rhein; 
Und as before der hilltops 
Still feel der Sonnenschein. 


Die schoenste Goebbels lectures 
Auf der evening radio: 
Mitout butter there is glory— 





OWN A ROYAL PORTABLE 
ON YOUR OWN TERMS! 
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PROVE THAT STUDENTS in the 
family can write faster, easier 
with a Royal. Prove that it will 
help them with school-work—give 
them opportunity to do more— 
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PROVE THAT DAD can set down 
his ideas legibly, impressively on 
a Royal Portable. Prove that it 
will help him with his letters and 
reports, put him on the road to 











PROVE THAT MOTHER can handle 
her personal correspondence eas- 
ier on a Royal Portable. Prove 
that it will help her be business- 
like about the everyday business 





If he says it—ach, ist so. 


be more, in school and later on! of running a home! 


more money. 


| READ WHAT ROYAL 
GIVES YOU... 


Standard, full-sized key- 
board, Touch Control, Fin- 
er Comfort Keys, Genuine 
ust Protection, Automatic 
Paper Lock, Touch-set Tabu- 
lator and many other office 
typewriter features. Tested, 
proved, guaranteed! 















ONLY A FEW 
CENTS A DAY! 


It doesn’t take big 
money! Just see what a 
Royal can do—free! Then 
own it on your own 
terms—cash or only a few 
cents a day. Mail coupon 
today for up-to-minute 


Ich remember for der Kaiser 

Ich lost mein Mann, mein Schatz— 
Ja, wir Deutschen eat der glory 

Und der side-dish ist Ersatz. 


Doch, why should I be lonely 
If I miss mein Gottfried’s face? 








= a Sage Seg Selig i FREE! ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
place. I Royal's Instant ‘Typ- | DePtS-744, 2 Park Ave., New York, N. ¥. 


Tell me how I can own—for only a few cents a day—a latest model 
Royal Portable—with FREE HOME TRIAL. 

(DO YOU OWN A TYPEWBIT Y Then make it help pay! 
Write Make and S in for full trade-in value.) 


tet Pu ” REET. 









hart, shows you 
how to type RIGHT. 

INCLUDED with 
every Royal Portable 
—at no extra cost—a 


Aber Adolf, spricht mir, tell me— 
Und Hermann, dann explain— 
Warum mein Hans no longer writes 
From wherever, please, is Spain? 


—OLIVER JENSEN. 
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here's your chance to 

cash in on rhymes — 

>looze for each jingle 
used 


Freedom of the Press 


I wish that all of us who are inter- 
ested in the preservation of civil lib- 
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erties could get together on one thing, ' 

namely, that all men’s civil liberties nae rt The manufacturers of 

are equally sacred; that the civil lib- CUSTOM Burma-Shave (No brush— 

erties of William Randolph Hearst, for TAKE YOUR MUG pencay o o co bay > 

an extreme example, are no more safe- AND BRUSH + saa cai Soe Soe Fa 

ly to be flouted than those of a Com- rg Sceneouiliibansliiaeead | 

munist orator or an organizer for the AND 6UST EM jingle accepted. All jingles 

Committee for Industrial Organization. ~ ios +, ae Wires Se GI : ()% ti 

- ept. 1, 1938. Earn some | 

Westbrook Pegler in “Fair Enough” BURMA SHAVE pst onan money, and | ore mihereend — 
in the N.Y. World-Telegram, Phila- > have a lot of fun doing it. 





SL" Send today for complete details 
as ofcontest and free manualon how 

MER\ tO write Burma-Shave jingles. 
RFC ‘Burma-Vita Co., 2019 East Lake 
Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


“BurmaShave 


> SCRIBB-L-READING=| 


"Every Scribble Means Something’ 


You can have a swell time at your next 
party by analyzing your guests’ scribbles. 
Your friends will get a great kick from 
SCRIBB-L-READING because it is amus- 
ing, entertaining, instructive, and analy- 


Enjoy the sophisticated 
atmosphere of this world- 
famous Hotel and Chicago's 
unequaled program of sum- 
mer sports and recreation. 
Overlooking Lake Michigan. 


delphia Inquirer, Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, etc., May 5, 1938. 


I wish that all of us who are inter- 
ested in the preservation of civil lib- 
erties could get together on one thing, 
namely, that all men’s civil liberties are 
equally sacred, that the civil liberties of 
Herbert Hoover, to take an extreme 
example, are no more safely to be flouted 
than those of a Communist orator or an 
organizer for the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization. 








A. S. Kirkeby, Managing Director 


Westbrook Pegler in “Fair Enough,” 





the same date, in the Washington a TO LEARN. Anyone can 
play it. 
Post. Booklet form to fit pocket . . . 50¢ 
, . Remit direct, or order C.0.D. 
One man’s Hearst is another man’s SCRIBB-L-READING 
Hoover Box 500, 1474 Broadway, New York City 





























ARE YOU SURE? 


Fifty Questions to Make You Think 





ETERMINE your mental magnitude. 

Check off your choice of answer for 
each of the following questions—a pencil 
stub will do. An editor scored 80 on this 
quiz. 


1. The Statue of Liberty is a National 
Monument on: 
the Isle of Man 

Staten Island 
Bedloe’s Island 


Manhattan Island 
wheels 


Coogan’s Bluff 


2. The supreme deity of ancient Rome was 
Jupiter. In Greece he was known as: 

Poseidon Bacchus 
Zeus) W otan 


Pluto 
Stromberry 


3. One of the following is a correctly 
spelled word meaning diagonal: 
/ 
\ catty-cornered caddy-cornered caty-cornered 
= cat-in-a-corner 
puss-in-the-corner 


4. An official of a government residing in 
a foreign country caring for the commercial 
interests of the citizens of his own govern- 
ment is called: 


consulate ambassador 
ambassador extraordinary council 


Consul 
loafer 


5. The Motion Picture Arts and Science 
award for 1937 went to: 

The Hurricane (The Life of Emile Zola 
The Awful Truth Topper The Good Earth 


6. Bucolic is a poetic synonym for: 


rugged bellyache 
rusty ratty 


Gustic 
ruddy 


7. In nautical terms a junk is: 


alump old metal atramp steamer 
alame sailor a Chinese vessel) sour milk 


8. In Shakespeare's “Romeo and Juliet,” 
Romeo's last name was: 
Montague) Capulet 


Omega 
Othello Avon 


Mud 


9. Pair the following men with their proper 
ages: , 


1. Stalin e a. 55 
2. Mussolini @? b. 59 
3. Chamberlain 4 e 
4. Roosevelt — ¢ d. 69 


10. A region which is often mentioned in 
the Bible as a source of gold is: 
COphir 


Lebanon Tyre 
Canaan Babel Last Chance 


11. Undoubtedly many people believe in 
monogamy, which means: 
(marriage with but one person at a time 
marriage with several people at the same 
time 
marriage with only one person during a 
life-time, though the spouse die 


12. The cougar is a large tawny quadruped 
of the cat family. Pronounce it: 
coo-gurr haw-ger 


¢0-gear 
coo-ger } cow-gir 


$00-gar 


13. One who revels in coarse extravagant 
humor and_satire is often referred to as: 

Rabelaisia Machiavellian proletarian 
Promethean Gargantuan whacky 


40 


14. You can’t know everything, but you 
might know that an opah is a: 
gem slang expression 


charge account 
vegetablp fish 


humorous writer 


15. On May 1, 1937, President Roosevelt 

took time off during his vacation in the Gulf 

of Mexico to sign the: 

Declaration of Independence (Wagner Act 

Neutrality Bill Naval Construction Bill 
Tax Bill Constitution 


16. The moon is said to be in perigee when 
nearest to the earth. When farthest from the 


earth it is in: 
galaxy ( apogee the soup 
anomaly apocope conation 


17. Hurricane warning signals are: 
( two red lanterns with a white lantern 
between them 
two red lanterns, one above the other 
a white lantern above a red lantern 
two green lanterns 


18. This apparatus was formerly used in 

punishing petty offenders. It is called: 
pilaster 
scaffold 
guillotine 
rack 
pillar 
stocks ) 





19. A dowitcher is a: 


bird) dignified elderly woman 
widow ball player 


fish 
pickpocket 


20. Two World's Fairs will be held in 

1939. One in New York and one in: 
Chicago Brooklyn Miami 
San Francisco) Flatbush Los Angeles 


21. The Ambassador to the United States 
from Mexico is: 
Sr. Dr. Don Fernando de los Rios ; 
Sr. Dr. Don Francisco Costillo, Najera ) 
Sr. Dr. Don Augusto S. Boyd 
Sr. Dr. Don Diogenes Escalante 


22. An ocean liner which transported al- 
most 100,000 men to France during the 
World War was recently relegated to the 
scrap heap. It was the 
Lusitania Manhattan 
Queen Mary ¢ Leviathan 


Washington 
Hindenburg 


23. In redeeming three-fifths of a torn dol- 
lar bill, you would receive: 
Cfull value half value nothing 
two-thirds value three-fifths value 
thanks 


24. If it is one A.M. in Chicago on June 1, 
it is what date at that moment in San Fran- 
cisco: r 

June 1 May 31 


June 2 May 30 
W ednesday 


December 25 


25. Delve deep into the remote recesses of 
your memory and name the chairman of the 
Republican National Committee: 
John McLure Hamilton James A. Farley 
Ralph E. Williams 
( John Daniel Miller Hamilton 
John Sherman Hamilton 
Alexander Hamilton 


26. Most baseball fans know that: 
( the National League adopted the heavier 
cover “dead” ball for 1938 
the National League retained for 1938 
the same “lively” ball used in 1937 


27. Letters weighing an ounce or a fraction 
of an ounce going first-class from the United 
States to Canada require how much postage: 


C three cents five cents two cents 
a schilling four cents Seven cents 

28. This little instrument is 

used for the examination of the 

lungs and heart through the 

sounds of their action. It is 

called a: 

gyroscope fluoroscope 

ear-trum pet horoscope 

stethoscope periscope 


29. Hervey (Anthony Adverse) Allen's lat- 
est novel is entitled: 
Action at Aquilla 


5 Flame of Life 
In Praise of Life 


The Mortal Storm 


Where Now, Little Jew? (Nana 
30. A chinchilla is a: 
bug bean rodent 
chili sauce ape 


government tax on fur coats 


31. England’s Foreign Minister on May 15 
was: 
Lord Halifax, Anthony Eden 
; Neville Chamberlain 
Sir John Simon Lloyd George 
Adolf Hitler 


32. The world pocket billiard title for 1937 
was won by: 
Willie Hoppe Irving Crane 
(Ralph Greenleaf 
Sidney Lenz Max Schmeling 
Waldemar von Zedtwitz 


33. Over 36,000, pounds of snuff were pro- 
duced in the United States in 1935, which 
means 36,000 pounds of: 


opium chili powder 
pepperized peanuts (Cpulverized tobacco 
powdered onions herb powders 


34. One of these isn’t a Walt Disney dwarf: 
( Doc Dopey Snoozy Bashful 
Grumpy Sleepy Happy 


35. Mother’s Day falls on the: 


first Sunday in May (second Sunday in May 
third Sunday in May “second Sunday in June 


36. Pair the following broadcasting stations 
with the proper Cities: 


1. WLW <a. Chicago - 
2. KDKAT —b. Cincinnati , 
3. WMAQ ~——¢. Pittsburgh 


37. A ship’s captain was recently accused 

of yawing, which means that he: 

yawned like a chasm screamed with rage 
steered wild 

struck another ship ) raided the galley 


38. In Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” one of 

a filthy race of brutes having man’s form and 

his vices, is known as: 
Yahve Yoo hoo 
Yankee Yokel 


Yahoo 
Yamm 











39. The Tropical Year, on which the return 
of the seasons depends, has: 
365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes and 46 seconds 
: 365 days only 
364 days only 
364 days, 8 hours, 37 minutes and 20 seconds 


40. The ‘Volunteer State’’ is: 
Tennessee Matrimony Virginia 
Alabama Mississippi Arkansas 
41. The official language of Brazil is: 
Ltalian Spanish) Portuguese 
Irish Es peranto Pig Latin 
42. One of the following men invented the 
machine gun: 
Colt Edison MacHine 
Gatling Godfrey Brush 


43. When a measure is submitted to the 
people of a country for popular vote, the vote 
or decree is called a: 


plebian farce plebiscite) 
plectrum pleb plegia 
44. A vertical window in a sloping roof is 


called a: 


gable 
dormer window 
Romanesque window 
casement window ) =) b 
: . a 
jalousies tx 
bay window 


. 


























45. See if you can spot the incorrectly 

spelled word in the following paragraph: 
Sam Brown was taken into custody for 
having committed felonows—assault. He 
feigned innocence, but as he had been 
convicted of innumerous misdemeanors 
prior to that time, he was not freed. 


46. In poetry, the drink of the gods is 
known as: 


nectarine manna fire water 
hemlock ( nectar laurel 
47. Who played Mother O'Leary in the mo- 


tion picture “In Old Chicago”: 
May Robson Shirley Temple 
Lionel Barrymore , 
Mary Boland Alice Brady 


4g. A boxer is in the welterweight class if 
he tips the scales at how many pounds: 
160 147 175 135 126 
49, Grammar treating of letters and spelling 
is defined by one of the following high- 
sounding words: 
orthogamy 
ornithology \ 


orthography 
orthoepy 


orthostichy 
orography 


50. The largest library in the world is the: 


New York City Public Library 
( Library of Congress Cardinal Hayes Library 
Vatican Library McKinley Memorial Library 


Answers on Page 42 


Number of correct answers.................. 


Multiply by two for score..................-. 


Heaviest hostilities took place within 

a few miles of the town where the 

Christ Child was born at Nazareth. 
New York Herald Tribune. 


What ever became of that little town 
of Bethlehem? 
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Do you want to give your dependents 
$5,000.00 worth of Old Line Legal Re- 
serve Life Insurance Protection at a re- 
markable saving? Of course you do! 
And now, with Postal’s 914% guaran- 
teed dividends and other economies, 
YOU CAN OWN THIS $5,000.00 SPE- 
CIAL FULL LIFE POLICY at an an- 
nual premium as much as 20% lower 
than the premiums charged by most 
other companies for a similar policy. 
At age 25, reduced premium is only 
$77.20 a year; at 35, just $101.85. 
(Other ages in proportion.) And you 
can pay semi-annually; or even quarter- 
ly if you wish. You can change your 
method of payment at any time you like. 


REMARKABLE 
FLEXIBILITY! 


By leaving dividends with the com- 
pany, the policy may become a “Jimited 
payment” form (fully paid up in a 
given number of years) or an Endow- 
ment policy (full face amount of the 
policy payable to you in cash upon ma- 
turity), at your own option, $5,000.00 is 
the minimum amount issued. If you are 
a preferred risk you are eligible for this 
unusual policy. Send the coupon now! 
Find out what this special low cost 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
511 Fifth Avenue, Dept. T-444, New York. 


Gentlemen : 


ferred risk. 
Full Life Policy and rates at my age. 


OCCUPATION 


EXACT DATE OF BIRTH 


a Rochester Pub 


IIE <csncsnnsnce Nertatamiataaan 


ERE 1 Sout 


I am in good health and would like to be classified as a pre- 
Please send me a full description of your Special 


NAME 3 yc Libr ay cgi dil iieaiyhegiecbalsaaiaialianaalaan olsen 








dolicy 


policy will do for you at your age. 
Think of the economy that has been ef- 
fected by this plan of operation! You 
can add $5,000.00 to your estate and 
the cost will be less than $2.00 a week 
if you are not over 30 (other ages in 
proportion). 

Two dividends: The regular guaranteed 
914% dividend and contingent dividends 
besides as earned and declared by the 
company. Send the coupon—get the 
facts! 


$47,000,000.00 PAID OUT 


Postal Life of New York offers you 
the life time protection of real Old Line 
Legal Reserve Life Insurance with cash 
and loan values and all standard pro- 
visions guaranteed in the policy. 

This strong 33-year-old company op- 
erating under the rigid New York State 
Insurance laws has paid out over $47,- 
000,000.00 to policyholders and their 
beneficiaries. Insurance is vital! Get 
the facts—today! 


CLIP AND MAIL COUPON 
TODAY ! 


Find out how Postal can lower the 
cost of insuring your life. Send the 
coupon for the facts—it places you 
under no ‘obligation. 





STATE. 
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The Judge’s “‘Lost at Sea” Puzzle 
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By Ralph R. Cone, New York City 


SAILING ORDERS 


To navigate the course safely to the home port, 
you must fill in every space in the chart with a 
letter of a word containing the number of let- 


ters indicated in the orders. 
plain the direction y 


puzzle being Nort 


The orders also ex- 


ou must follow, the top of the 
Each word starts with the 


last letter of the word previously used. For ex- 
ample, your first word (4 E) starts in the upper 
left space and proceeds four spaces in an Easter- 


ly direction. 


Start 


E—The good old days. 

SW—Pa and Ma. 

SE—No blondes, but ankle twists. 
W—High flying. 

NE—It can’t be bought wholesale, 
NW—The besieged make this. 
E—Red cannonball cheese. 
SE—tThrough sleet and snow stuff. 
SW—Nazi persuaders. 

W—So’s your old man. 
SE—Fillers. 

NE—Wet the whistle. 

NW—Pay them if you dance. 


Solution to Last Month’s Puzzle 


ANVANVNAA AMA A SUSAAAUUNUWALAWWAUAWHWAHLAWSNUUNDDAS 


-Untesting. 

SE—A new horse. 

SW—Too many th’s for esses. 
W—Sun helmets need this. , 
NE—Something for angels to picket. 
NW—Mount for a hero. 
E—Microbean fun-fest. 
NE—Everybody’s got to. 

W—Shady lady. 

SE—Throw lightly. 

W—Croak. 

NE—Rock for the babe. 
E—Australian bird. 

SW—Japanese grab-bag. 

SE—A famous fabler. 

SW—Owner of Castel Gandolfo. 
E—Poetic sundown. 

NE—The present. 

W—Easy, Nelly! 

SE—Minmic. 

W—Ewes’ husbands. 

NE—Dot dot dot dash dash dash dot dot dot. 
E—Neck artist. 

NW—Bring up. 

NE—Obliterate. 

W—Useful head ornaments. 
SW—His mother was an acrobat. 
SE—Dippy dame. 7 
E—Mr. “third floor, ladies’ wear, accessories!” 
NW-—Few and far between. 
NE—Slip. 

SE—File. 

W—Bye. 

SW—tThread holder. 

SF—Laughing water fowl. 
E—Whisky without anything. 
NW—If you’re on these hooks, you’re jittery. 
NE—After opening, reclose tightly. 
W—Over the shoulder or on the tail. 
SE—You got a million of ’em. 
SW—His yarns are long. 

E—Ga-ga, goo-goo, baby fun. 





ANSWERS TO 


ARE YOU SURE? 


. Bedloe’s Island 
Zeus 
3. cater-cornered 
C4. consul 
5. The Life of Emile Zola 
6. rustic 
7. a Chinese vessel 
8. Montague 
9. 1.b., 2.a., 3.d., 4.c. 
. Ophir 
11. marriage with but one person at a time 
. COO-ger 
. Rabelaisian 


15. Neutrality Bill 

. apogee 

. two red lanterns with a white lantern 
between them 

~18. stocks r 

19. bird 

. San Francisco 

. Sr. Dr. Don Francisco Costillo, Najera 

. Leviathan 

. full value 

. May 31 

. John Daniel Miller Hamilton 

. the National League adopted the heavier 

7 cover “dead” ball for 1938 

— 27. three cents 

. stethoscope 

29. Action at Aquilla 

. rodent 

&31. Lord Halifax 

+32. Ralph Greenleaf 

. pulverized tobacco 

34. Snoozy 

. second Sunday in May 
1.b., 2.¢., 3.a. 

37. steered wild 

38. Yahoo 

. 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes and 46 
seconds 

. Tennessee (one point only for 
mony”’ ) 

41. Portuguese 

. Gatling 

. plebiscite 

44. dormer window 

. felonous (felonious) 

. Nectar 

. Alice Brady 
147 


““Matri- 


49. orthography 
. Library of Congress 


Trees? — Please! 


I hope that I shall never see, 

Another poem about a tree, 

A tree whose ugly form effects, 

A score of awful motor wrecks, 

A tree that must be trimmed and sprayed, 

To keep it sound and undecayed, 

And then in spite of all that care, 

It’s apt to fall and part your hair, 

By hurtling in a summer squall, 

Through dining room or kitchen wall. 

A tree that’s always in the way, 

To house some drilling popinjay, 

Who bores the bark with noisy bill, 

When all the world is calm and still, 

A habitat for bugs and germs, 

And countless little crawling worms, 

That’s all it is and bards who rant 

About its beauty should recant. 

A poem like this might sell for plenty; 

A tree’s not worth a dollar twenty. 
—CHARLES J. HACKETT. 











The Manager 
Speaks to the Press 


Jan. 1st: “Tm happy that the front 
office of the Mudhens had enough con- 
fidence in me to name me manager of 
the team. They have given me com- 
plete control, and as the first step in my 
effort to make the team worthy of its 
many loyal fans I am announcing the 
player-for-player trade of Kelly for 
Casey. Casey at first base will mean the 
difference between the top of the second 
division and the top of the whole league. 
In addition to this, a fine group of 
young pitchers are being sent up from 
our farm team to bolster that division 
of our ranks.” 


Mar. 15th: “Casey is playing like a 
million dollars. I think he'll hit at least 
.350 and that rookie pitcher, Hamdonny 
over there, acts as if he’s ready for the 
big time right now.” 


June 1st: “I'm sure that Casey’s hit- 
ting is due for a sharp rise. He always 
was a poor early season batter, but watch 
him go when the weather gets hot. I’m 
optioning Hamdonny to our Keokuk 
farm team subject to a twenty-four hour 
recall. I figure he'll be better off where 
he can take his regular starting turn on 
the mound.” 


Aug. 31st: “Dr. Sicle advised Casey 
to X-Ray his teeth last week and the 
pictures show that an abscessed tooth 
has been the reason he is batting .235. 
The tooth has been pulled and within 
a week our many loyal fans will again 
see the old Casey out on the diamond.” 


Sept. 20th: “I must admit that the 
showing of the team disappointed me. 
Illness of our key men was the real 
reason for our finishing in last place. 
A jump of at least six places next sea- 
son will not surprise me in the least.” 


Dec. 31st: “All I can say is that I 
wish my successor, Jackson, luck. He'll 
certainly need it! There is far too much 
interference from the Mudhen front 
office. They traded Kelly, the best first 
sacker in the majors, without my knowl- 
edge or permission. And who did they 
give me to put on first? Casey! And 
as for pitchers! When I told them to 
use the money they got in the Kelly- 
Casey deal to get some decent pitching, 
they brought up Hamdonny, a kid who 
should have been playing bean-ball with 
the bloomer girls! I certainly wish Jack- 
son all the luck in the world!” 


—Gi_ BURTON. 


The Judge’s Crossword Puzzle No. 405 
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Submitted by J. J. Schneider, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Horizontal 


. Payoff on diamonds. 

. The wife’s bills. 

. Big Appler. 

. Fresh start. 

- Over the rail into the sea. 
. Naughty but— 

. Touch and go for autoists. 


and rare. 


. Indian of the more plain type. 
- Tall ones, 

. Heaviest in what it takes. 

. In marriage, the finis. 


Blinker. 


. Indianapolis commodity, 


Half of a French “no. 


. Scarce in the little Red Schoolhouse. 
- Very short pants. 

. Big stick, past tense. 

. Twins are likely to be like this. 

. A doll to hold fight! ks 

. An organization in short. 

. Big City car tracks. 

. Crutch for a white pill. 

. Not sickness, but hops. 

. The Governor of this State made a crack. 
. The bigger the better. 

. They bore from within. 

. Funny little two-legged fellow. 

. Mayor Hague’s rep. 

. Not slow. 

. News, if the Dodgers do it. 


New name for cover charge. 


- Box of shocks. 
. Brain clot. 
q | we like. 


ood times and bad times. 


. Home of conscience, 

. One of forty-eight. 

. June showers. 

. Milk will do it to babies. 

. As the cockneys call Hitler. 
. Your future lies before him. 


Vertical 


. Scum of the earth. 


One, single, solitary thing. 
Pre-Fascist fiddler. 

the straight-and-narrow. 
A ducky lady in old New York. 
Afternoon nosebags. 
Stuffed with wax. 


. Tops in rock and snow. 
. Usually avoided. 
. Slang for shoes. 
+ Awful, fearful, dreadful. 


They’re tops. 


13. Jumpers in shorts. 


21. A compound containing I in a valence of 5. 


23. A comprehensive union idea. 
25. Giggle grunt. 
26. Woodshed special. 
27. He painted many noses. 
28. Runs around everything. 
29. By the way, I forgot. 
31. Joe Miller’s jokes. 
32. To straighten out. 
33. Propagator with a B. 
35. "aor a long while. 
. Soak and soak hard. 
42. This is the end. 
45. Marked with parallel grooves. 
47. Ace news story. 
48. It’s capital is named Pierre (abbr.). 
49. They got a kick coming. 
51. Uncle. \ 
53. You have to pay to get’it in. (abbr.) 
56. Put and take article. 
57. Mama at the beach. 
58. The eldest Smith girl has this on her card. 
59. Head fruit. | : 
60. A young cow in England, tidy here. 
61. Sucker’s phenomenon, 
62. Surrounded by United States and Canada. 
63. Flying feet and cinders. 
64. Short and snappy backscratch. 
67. He spared a dime. 
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COME THIS SUMMER! 


Welcome to glorious hills and stately 


forests . . . to lakes and streams and 
great scenic highways—the largest 
network in the nation. A hospitable 
people bid you welcome to beautiful 
“Penns-Woods’’—and the grand- 


est vacation trip ever! 


THE EYES OF THE NATION will 
be on GETTYSBURG, July 1-4 


75th Anniversary of the Battle... 
Last Reunion of the Blue and Gray 

.an event you must not miss— 
bring the children. 


FREE 
Big 128 page 








The Book, State Map in 
famed color and your 
Motor Hospitality Pass- 
Police— port. Write Dept.N 

your Penna. State Pub- 
guide licity Commission, 

in Penna. Harrisburg, Pa. 


GEC RGE H. EARLE 
GOVERNOR OF THE STATE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNA 


STATE PUBLICITY COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG, PA 
ROY E. BROWNMILLER, CHAIRMAN 
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Celestial Statistics 


Prayers received up to close of business May 25 





For a rainy holiday week-end (movie Owmets) ......-.c0c------0--- 57,964 
For clear week-end (citizens) . 16,348,367 
For any job that will produce bacon (unemployed) iad 3,695,238 
For more relief, larger checks, free beer, €te...ecccccescceoceee- 15,489,276 
For lower prices for farm products (city dwellers) ............... 119,678,578 
For higher prices for farm products (farmers) ....--cc-00----- 12,879,593 
For help in meeting the next installment. neee 3,679,487 
For number 376 to hit in the Treasury report... 967,476 


For miscellaneous numbers to hit in the Treasury report... 61,478,913 





For Wampum Oil to go up five poimts.. i oeccceeneeneee ‘ 3,678 
For Wampum Oil to go down ten points (short sellers) ..... 37 
For a set of quintuplets — S. ae scheobenisiedinsapiaieebieh . 22,378,564 
dL” REE a RCC ne eee en 12 
| ee recording error 0 
For a balanced national budget whereby taxes would de- 

crease, work decrease, relief increase, and every com- 

munity receive ten to fifty million from the govern- 

ment for back houses, school houses, roads, landing 

fields, golf courses, ping pong tables, etc 19,571,376 
For a chance to manufacture goods, automobiles, operate 

utilities, railroads, retail stores, gas stations, etc. at a 

profit so that twenty million more people can get jobs 

(from business men) 9,479,263 





For a way to eliminate all profit from business and at the 
same time create a way whereby all business concerns 
can pay more taxes, employ more people, expand oper- 
ations, and become greater institutions... 1 



























| DR. JONES 
DIETICIAN 


“GOOD MORNING, Mrs. JONES, YOU LOOK TERRIBLE!” 





The Judge 











You Soap My Back 
(Continued from page 9) 


‘No, she lives there,’”’ he called out. 
“Hired an office and made an apartment 
out of it.” 

“I didn’t know you could do that,” I 
said. “Isn’t it against the law or some- 
thing?” 

“Oh it’s perfectly all right. She 
doesn’t know a thing about the law,” 
said Mrs. Jetnik. 

“Well, I'll see you later,” Gaenslein 
called, apparently leaving. 

“So long, Harry,” everybody said. 


“Well, it isn’t so crowded now,” ob- 
served Mrs. Jetnik. “Harry's a good 


scout, though. He’s going to give him- THE ORIGINAL CUSTOM MADE 

self up day after tomotrow.” UNPAINTED BRIAR ROOT PIPE! 
“He’s a fool for that,’’ Ed told me in 

a confidential bellow. ‘They'd never Sweet from the very first puff... obsolut 

get him.” The door opened again. in, as we use no paint or varnish... no tu 


. ; : : ol -th Fa. Colo) Ml ole) d-1-MEI-3 Amo} ol-talt ollie) ol told oMaleli ti 
Oh Mrs. Jetnik, here’s the milk man. Wilke pipes to color like meerschaum 


Well, either come in or go out. Now you can enjoy one of these real 
“Hello, Borden,” Mrs. Jetnik called pipes for only a dollar. 


out. ] 
“Well, how chen OY” « heey Wil THE IDEAL GIFT FOR FATHER’S DAY! 


} asked. 
“You know perfectly well; now don’t Om Oe Om OZ 
be silly.” oe eo <a : gee © no 


“O.K.,” he said, and went out. 


“Poor man, he can’t eat oranges—has s 
9 ° ° go® we et ) sot 
an allergy,” Mrs. Jetnik said. She was 3 a _o © case ® 








age? 

getting out of the tub now. Mr. ee 
Swarthout and I were slowly circling On Wilke Pipe Shop 400 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 
around each other, to get the water all < 
over us. Mrs. Jetnik said, “So long, | oom Please send me pipes as checked, for which | enclose $............. 
people,” and closed the door. — Rocheste, Pubtin 

“Soe you later, Anna,” aie Suit. yon ataceuonge 1 15 South 2... chai Ageppeccceccccccccccoccescccocccccos 
out said, running some new water into occ cccccccscocceed WHE BEsteg os ccccesecccccsccsccscssooososcscscs 





the tub. “She’s going to sing La Bo- | 
heme tonight, and she’s mad as the | 
dickens about it.” 


£4 hate to get out of this steam into lash i 
Bat cold room,” Ed said. “It’s Ps 
like starting a new oxygen tank.” 
‘In the stratosphere, he means,’’ Eva- Famous physician relieves many ills, 
lyn said loudly. She was in the tub 
now, splashing about. ; f /‘ 2 
“More like dropping fifty feet and Jovial doctor with practice extensive; 
catching the guard rope in the stomach,” | 
I said. 
“That’s true,” Ed agreed. “Remem- | 














Heals without powder, prescriptions or pills, 


Is mirthful and mellow and yet inexpensive. 


ber, Evalyn, four years ago, the man on | 
the Jungfrau?” | 








| 
Dr. Judge 
“That was me,” I said. Ed had be- | i ps 48th ae ‘ New York, N. Y. 
gun shaving, and Evalyn was singing, || Just clip off the mag- | es pg ye 
I’m an old cow hand, from the Rio | ical coupon and let ; 
Grande. this be a moment | PRO ce hes ee ae eeeeenssecereecnnenceencensoeneeceeecoeence 
Does all this happen every morn. 1 sev % 
ing?” I asked. Ed held up his razor. you'll never regret. re gw we 
“Sure,” he said. “You don’t think | ors - ¢ - sf ae 
} I can go out for breakfast with a growth ww we 
of beard on my face, do you?” 5 ME. e SER aannnnannncee 














What’s the purpose of those premium dollars? 





NEW YORK OFFICE 
C. B. Knight Ageng, Inc., 
r 


Walter E. Barton, 
225 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 


esident, 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 


H. Sheridan Baketel, Jr., Manager, 


1400 S. Penn Square, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 





Have you seen the 
FAMILY-NEEDS FORECAST? 


. os MANY A FATHER, life insurance premiums seem merely a 
necessary expense related in some vague way to his family’s 
future. His wife and children ought to have some protection—he 
knows that. But he has no clear picture of what actual needs the 
insurance will meet, or how. 

But there are thousands of other fathers who know what each 
premium dollar is accomplishing. And you can too, when you’ve 
seen the remarkable new “Family-needs Forecast.” 

This Forecast makes available to all fathers The Union Central 
Life’s 71 years of experience with fatherless families. It shows 
you, at a glance, the seven inescapable needs that may some day 
face your family. And it shows, almost to a dollar, what the life 


insurance you re now paying for could do about those needs. 
y paying 


Now you can foresee all seven needs; can 
plan to meet them most economically 


If you had this Forecast you could plainly see how to distribute 
the proceeds of your present insurance so that every dollar would 
go farthest, do the most good for your family. You could plainly 
see whether there are any dangerous gaps remaining in your pro- 
gram, and understand how they might be filled most effectively, 
with least expense. There is not the slightest cost or obligation 
involved in your use of the Family-needs Forecast. There is near 
you a Union Central Life representative, capable and understand- 
ing, who will be glad to show you how to use it . . . how you your- 
self can check your life insurance against the actual needs it might 


suddenly have to meet. 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE Insurance Company 


‘ A $300,000,000 INSTITUTION...FOUNDED IN 1867 
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Copyright 1938 by The Union Central Life Insurance Co. 




















On the 


HAT with radio and talking 
WL pictures and one thing and an- 
other, your wise prognosticators years 
ago forecast doom and bankruptcy for 
the record companies. 

Just to prove what awful liars your 
wise prognosticators can be, let it be 
known that since 1933 sales of phono- 
graph records have increased 700% and 
will probably reach an all-time high dur- 
ing 1938. 

Music-lovers have found that they 
can attach gadgets to their radio sets, 
permitting them to play the selections 
they like, rather than the ones selected 
by some unknown and unseen program 
director. 

These gadgets range all the way from 
a $15 affair that can be hooked onto 
your five-year-old radio, all the way up 
to a luxurious contrivance that changes 
records automatically. 

This may not be news to you. It 
was news to us, because the manufac- 
turers have been keeping it a secret. 

If your recollection of records goes 
back from five to ten years, you will be 
amazed at the advances that have been 
made in the quality of reproduction. 
What with more precise recording ma- 
chinery, more lasting plastics, and more 
advanced knowledge, it is almost im- 
possible to know whether you are listen- 
ing to a record of a symphony in your 
home or to the symphony itself in some 
concert hall. 

For the convenience of its readers, 
THE JUDGE will, from time to time, re- 


Record 


view good records, popular and classical. 
Here goes: 


BRAHMS—Sonata No. 2, in F 
Major (Opus 99) for ’Cello and 
Piano. Played by Pablo Casals and 
Mieczyslaw Horszowski. 


If you could buy a Rembrandt for a 
few dollars, would you buy it? This 
set of four records to our mind is the 
musical equivalent of “Adoration of the 
Magi.” The sonata has been described 
as the greatest piece of ‘cello music ever 
written and its performance is as near 
perfection as humans can achieve. The 
recording is faultless—Victor Album. 


STRAVINSKY—Concerto in D 
Major. For Violin and Orchestra. 
Played by Samuel Dushkin and the 
Lamoureux Orchestra. 


The composer is the director. You 
can be sure, therefore, that you have 
heard modern music interpreted as con- 
ceived. But if you think you under- 
stand it after you hear it, please drop us 
a note and tell us what it’s all about.— 
Brunswick-Polydor Album. 


SCHUMANN—Quartet in A Ma- 
jor, Opus 40, No. 3. Played by the 
Lener String Quartet. 

This quartet wears very well. It is 
most interesting in view of the great 
publicity accorded the violin concerto 
last year. Unfortunately, there is some 
surface noise in parts of this reproduc- 
tion, but the value of the music is not 
seriously impaired.—Columbia Master- 
works Album. —J.S.B. 


Court Calendar 
(Continued from page 4) 


to have “a kind of belief in Santa Claus’’? 
If that fails, just “look out, look up, look 
ahead.” If that fails, sce your local WPA. 


Reap the Whirlwind, 4y Edith Roberts. 


What happens when you write a bad novel. 


The Daughter, 4) Bessie Breuer. A hot 
novel about Florida and a mother and daugh- 
ter who take mudbaths in sex. Written with 
force and personality, but not for the hearth- 
stone. 


The Politicos, by Matthew Josephson. The 
post-Civil War politicians who dived into 
the pork barrel and played bingo for the 
biggest chunks. Probably the best history on 
the subject. 


These Foreigners, »y William Seabrook. 
A kind, sympathetic book about the Ameri- 
can Poles, Swedes, Germans, Italians, and 
Russians. These furriners got two hands, 
two legs and act pretty much like the rest 
of us human critters. Would you believe it? 


Tyll Ulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, 4) M. 
Jagendorf. Stories for kids about the Ger- 





man Falstaff who tried to laugh the hypo- 
crits out of smugness. But if the old man 
gets it, the kids will have to line up for it. 


MYSTERIES 


Murder In Waiting, 4) Robert Murphy. 
Imagine a man who ought to be killed. 
Imagine that he is killed. Imagine a botched 
mystery story around that plot. Get it? 


The Affair of the Ginger Lei, 4) Clifford 
Knight. A well-written, substantial whodunit. 
Boat-racing, a murder (two or three mur- 
ders), Hawaii and a college professor as 
detective. It is all very right. Hawaii is a 
far more suitable place for many college 
professors than a university. The hot air. 


The Corpse With The Blue Cravat, 4, 
R. A. J. Walling. An English slow-mo- 
tion gumshoe muddles through. If you can 
stand the beginning you'll get the pleasure 
of the ending. It’s so good when it’s over! 


The Scarf On the Scarecrow, by Martin 
Joseph Freeman. O death, where is thy 
sting? 






For a Rrfoct 
(Rocabion 


Enjoy Chicago's out- 
standing program of 
summer sports and 
entertainment while 
living in the midst of 
beautiful surround- 
ings at Chicago's 
finest Hotel. 


A. S. KIRKEBY, 
Managing Director 


Slackstone 


MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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I’S TEE TIME! 


Right now at The Cavalier at Virginia 
Beach, where two pine-bordered 18's 
are waiting to add yards to your drive. 
And how we cater to golfers’ appetites! 


Golf under the pleasant Virginia sun 

. tide . . . bathe and sun-tan at our 
Beach Club or swim in our Emerald In- 
door Pool. Dance to Johnny Long's 


“sweet” music. 
Street (MU 2-2907) 


OE Cavalier 


WF, Hotel and Beach-Club 


Roland Eaton, Managing Director 
VIRGINIA BEACH, VIRGINIA 


ew York office, 1 East 44th 
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“Gentlemen, we are in grave danger of peace” 


It happened in Europe. 


The Board of Directors of a huge munitions company was in 
session. Conditions had been great. War scares filled the air, 
nations were busy insulting each other, good profitable hate 
smouldered in every breast. Naturally the company’s factories 
ran day and night, and dividends were fat as pampered hogs. 


But the past month had been disturbing. People began to 
show a distressing tendency toward tolerance. Threats were giv- 
ing way to reasonableness. War scares were subsiding. And 
the Chairman of the Board made the historic remark to his 
fellow-directors: 


“Gentlemen, we are in grave danger of peace!” 
* * * 


They say that in Europe munition moguls deliberately stir up 
war scares in order to sell more of their dandy devices for kill- 
ing people. 


There are a lot of Americans, too, who think there’s big 
money to be made out of war. 


However, it is extremely doubtful if the economic structure 
of any country could survive another war. Our only hope of 
preventing complete economic catastrophe is to stay out of war 
and the dealings that lead to war. And our only hope of doing 
that is an enlightened and determined effort to stay at peace. 
We’re making such an effort, and we’d like to hear from people 
who would like to help us. Write to 


WORLD PEACEWAYS, INC. 
103 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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This space donated by The Judge 





Be a G-Man 
and See the World 


“Before making the arrest, G-Men 
followed the fugitive around the. coun. 
try for more than two months, visiting 
some of the swankiest resorts...” 


—From a News Story. 


hh HAT are the chief's orders 
on this fellow, Joe?” 

“We pose as a couple of rich play- 
boys and stay close to him wherever he 
goes.” 

“Where does the manhunt start?” 

“Gorgeous Gables on the Gulf.” 

“Well, it’s a little late in the season 
for that, but it’s a nifty place, anyhow.” 

“Then we trail him to Hollywood.” 

“Oboyoboy! Now we’re getting some- 
where!” 

“A couple of weeks there and then 
we do Catalina, Arrowhead and San 
Francisco.” 

“That’s going to be hard to take, too, 
isn’t it?” 

‘Next he hops a plane for New York 
for a round of the hot spots.” 

“And do I love flying and night 
clubs!” 

“All the shows, too. We can’t let 
him out of our sight.” 

“We'll see that justice is done, Joe, if 
it takes ten years!” 

“After New York he’s going to take 
in half a dozen big league games, a 
luxury cruise on the lakes and then head 
back for the races at Santa Anita, if any 
of that thirty grand in stolen bonds is 
left.” 

“What a case to be working on, Joe, 
what a case! Tell me more!” 

“Well, after Santa Anita I understand 
he’s going to spend a couple of weeks 
with some old pals at some place in the 
mountains. Bimplekopp’s Tavern, I 
think it’s called. And then—” 

“Bimplekopp’s! You mean to say the 
bum is going there? Well, Joe, that’s 
where we've got all the evidence we 
need to put him in Alcatraz. The minute 
he signs the register we step up and slap 
the bracelets on him. Bimplekopp’s! 
Joe, the mattresses in that place are like 
concrete and the food is terrible! Say, I 
wouldn’t spend a night there ona bet!” 

—CHET JOHNSON. 


Vacational Hindsight 
After my maiden trip abroad 
This was the thought I thunk: 
That taking along eleven bags 
Is better than taking one trunk! 
—W. E. FARBSTEIN. 
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Clever, Ribald, Hilarious 







SIT ance Cuilhe 


3 Wittiest Novels 


illustrated by ROESE 


Now in ONE Volume..a *6 Value! 





America’s Master of Rabelaisian Humor 


Not since Rabelais himself has any author created such lustily funny books as Thorne 
No modern writer of genius has ventured to put in print such unrestrained 
characters, and to place them in such brilliantly unconventional situations. 


Smith’s! 


humorous skating on thin ice is unmatched in recent literature; 


satire. 


must have THIS book for your own. 


have it without cost! 


The Literary Guild selects for your choice each month the outstanding new 
books from the forthcoming lists of the leading publishers. The best new 
fiction or non-fiction is chosen by an able Editorial Staff and a limited edition 
is beautifully bound for exclusive distribution to Guild members. 


Although the publisher’s edition is on sale in the regular channels to the 
public for prices ranging from $2.50 to $5.00, Guild members, who have sub- 
scribed in advance for these forthcoming books OF THEIR CHOICE, pay 
ONLY $2.00 for these same books, to be delivered on the same day the pub- 
lisher’s edition is for sale at retail, and in a distinctive binding that is equally 
as good as the publisher’s edition. 


Members are required only to buy as few as four selections within a year 
to obtain these special savings and to get ABSOLUTELY FREE the book 
advertised above. 


So confident are we of the literary quality and excellence of all selections 
which bear the imprint of The Literary Guild that every book is sent ON 
APPROVAL. And with the book each month is enclosed a copy of the famous 
little magazine WINGS. This is the official publication of the Guild and is 
distributed ABSOLUTELY FREE to members only. It describes the current 
selection, tells about the author, and contains an article by the author with 
illustrations pertinent to the book. But in addition, WINGS is an invaluable 
guide to all of the important new books because each month about 30 new 
books are reviewed. In this manner members are kept reliably informed about 
all the new books—any of which they may purchase through the Guild at the 
established retail price. 


To make Guild membership the last word in perfection, the back cover of 
WINGS contains a description of next month’s book. Members, who can tell 
in advance that the forthcoming book is not of interest, merely have to noify 
us not to send next month’s selection. At the same time, members can order 
any other book they wish from those recommended in WINGS. 


You Save Up To 507%—And Get Free Bonus Book 


When you get brand new books for only $2.00 that are on sale at $3.00, $4.00, 
or $5.00, your book bills are cut in half. But the Guild offers even greater 
economies by rewarding the consistent buyer with a $3.50 Bonus Book every 
six months for the purchase of four selections during each period. 


JOIN NOW—SEND NO MONEY 


Remember: you buy only the books you want and may 
accept as few as four selections a year at the members special 
price of $2.00. The Guild service starts as soon as you send 
the coupon. Our present special offer gives you THE 
THORNE SMITH 3-DECKER absolutely free. This book 
will come to you at once, together with full information 
about the Guild Service and special savings. 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Dept. 6-J, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 





KABLE BROS. CO., PRINTERS 


“Heavens!” exclaimed the senior 


partner. “What happened to her 
clothes? She didn’t come like this 
I hope.” “You have part of my 
skirt in your hand,” Satin casually 
observed. “The others have other 
things.” 


it will give you a thrill 
you’ve never had outside of Voltaire, Anatole France, and the other old masters of social 
And behind Thorne Smith’s daring comedy you'll find the same keen wisdom the 
classic writers used in puncturing pompous hypocrisy and striking sham modesty dumb! 


Glance at the brief outlines of Smith’s three most sparkling novels and you’ll decide you 
It’s the very first Thorne Smith library ever put into 
ONE VOLUME (a veritable $6.00 value), but we have decided to let new, Guild Subscribers 
WE WILL SEND “The Thorne Smith 3-DECKER” TO YOU ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE IF YOU JOIN THE LITERARY GUILD NOW! 


GUILD MEMBERSHIP IS FREE 


FREE! You Get 
ALL 3 NOVELS IN ONE BIG 


RAIN IN THE DOORWAY 
is a mad saga of sup- 
pressed desires and a 
new world where in- 
hibitions vanished and 


Such skillfully 
















BOOK 


THE STRAY LAMB is a met- 
amorphosis in the nth de- 


TURNABOUT is a story 
in which everything is 
mixed, including sexes 


gree. Our hero becomes 
beast, bird and fish—and 


: : enjoys some really titil- 
secret dreams came and cinks, resulting lating experiences ir con- 
true. in uproarious comedy. sequence. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


FREE—‘“‘The Thorne Smith 3-Decker’’ 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Dept. 6-J 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


Please enroll me for one year as a member of The Literary Guild of America and 
send me FREE a copy of The Thorne Smith 3-Decker. 1! am also to receive free each 
month the Guild Magazine ‘“‘WINGS’’ and all other membership privileges. It is 
understood that | will purchase a minimum of four selections a year for which | will 
pay only $2.00 each regardless of their established retail prices. You guarantee to 
protect me against any increase in the price of Guild selections during that time. 
| may also purchase any other books in print through the Guild at the established 


retail prices. < (nro iy | 
“0 ie caleaenioicntenitin se eoeen 
“ys 


Occupation 
Canadian Subseribers write direct to the Literary Guild in Canada, 388 Yonge St., 
Toronto, Canada 




















